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The Ranks of Photography 


J. RUSSELL KENNEDY 
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we all know, it is during the sum- 
mer that photography reaches its 
height, when conditions for making 
pictures are more favorable and the 
23) intensity of the sun is greater than 
at any other time of the year. It is not sur- 
prising then that we find such a large number of 
amateurs active during this season, composed for 
the most part of people who make pictures, prin- 
cipally for record-purposes. There is little under- 
stood about camera-operation and manipulation 
by the average person. Yet, these people con- 
stitute a large army of camera-users, whose 
recruits are spread out over all parts of the 
world. They are the ranks of photography. 
There is an opportunity afforded to every one 
of us to help them to obtain better pictures; 
those of our friends and acquaintances, who, 
knowing little or nothing of photography, would 
welcome a word of advice. I do not mean that 
you should attempt to make pictorialist photo- 
graphers out of them; for very few are so inclined 
and of such pliable material. If this ability be 
present, so much the better; but I think that it 
is enough to help improve their negatives. 
Usually the assistance I render to those of my 
friends who are so interested, divides itself into 
three parts: the selection of a camera, a few 
simple instructions in its use, and, finally, some- 
thing of composition. Since most people are not 
familiar with the different kinds of lenses in use, 
it is necessary to tell them something of the 
advantages and limitations of each. A man’s 
purse ultimately governs the selection of a 
camera; but I always advise something better 
than a single lens, pointing out particularly the 
superiority of the anastigmat lens, with the 
that remark it is better to wait and purchase the 
best than buy the cheapest now, if the purchase- 
price be a consideration. Most people readily see 
the advantage of anastigmats, if it is carefully 
explained; and they purchase them in preference 


i 


to cheaper but inferior lenses. I have always 
advised Kodaks, the excellencies of which are 
familiar to every one. They have the further 
advantage that a year’s free subscription to 
Kodakery magazine is included, which may be 
said to constitute a free course in photography; 
for this little magazine is a very commendable 
one, being both reliable and informative. When 
a satisfactory instrument has been obtained, the 
instruction-book accompanying it should be stud- 
ied, to learn the operation of the camera. 

I usually like to supplement the manual with a 
simple demonstration of light, and some advice 
on the reserve-power of anastigmat lenses. The 
stops on a camera, it seems to me, are usually 
confusing to the uninitiated, who have no con- 
ception of why they are there or what work 
they have to perform. In order to show them 
that the stops control the intensity of light 
admitted to the camera, I remove the back of 
the instrument, set and open the shutter at 
time, and bid the user hold the camera to the eye 
and look through the bellows, at the same time 
moving the iris-diaphragm back and forth. In 
this manner, the function of the stops is more 
easily understood and it is readily apparent that 
F/8 allows more light than F/22, so that, when 
the manual is reached on this particular point, 
it should assume no great difficulties. In explain- 
ing the reserve power of a lens, I simply compare 
it with the reserve-power of an automobile. 
People not accustomed to anastigmats have a 
tendency, it seems to me, to open the lens all 
the way most of the time. The full aperture is a 
reserve medium to use only under unfavorable 
lighting-conditions, or expressed differently, it 
is using the camera to the limit of its light- 
admitting possibilities. 

Something of composition is necessary to con- 
clude the instruction, which might take the form 
of a brief explanation of balance and breadth 
without using technical terms which tend:to con- 
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fuse and discourage, rather than instruct. 
Breadth will be more readily understood; but 
balance may prove difficult. Breadth is appar- 
ent in receding planes, and a picture containing 
its qualities proves a good illustration. The 
time-honored rule of back to the sun is usually 
fatal to breadth or aérial perspective; and it is 
well to point out the advantage of having the 
sun at the side, which gives rise to pleasing lights 
and shadows, and luminosity throughout the 
whole. Again, the sun should be low and not 
high in the heavens, as in morning and afternoon, 
and not noon. Near views always yield more 
breadth, generally speaking, than far-off scenic 
effects. How beautiful does this distant land- 
scape appear to the eye, but how nondescript to 
the camera! You cannot condense miles of land- 
scape into a few inches of film, with the average 
camera. Flat pictures are to be abhorred, 
shunned as though they were an enemy, which 
in truth they are, to photography. No human 
eye ever saw near and far alike in the same plane. 

Balance is a more difficult subject and not so 
easily explained; in fact, it is the stumbling-block 
of some otherwise good photographers. <A pic- 
ture should not, as a general thing, have the 
object of interest squarely in the center. It 
should be placed away from the center and be 
relieved by an opposing, but lesser mass. It may 
take the form of the familiar steelyard-balance, 
which is a simple and attractive form of com- 
position. Curves are more receptive tothe eye 
than straight lines, and form a pleasing picture 
in an S-curve composition. The whole idea of 
composition is that it should please the eye, and 
not weary or offend it. The pleasurable feeling 
coming from the inspection of a picture may not 
be capable of analisation on the part of the 


onlooker; it is enough that it pleases him. Yet 
we who have made a study of the subject, know, 
that there are certain fixed laws governing all 
composition. I thoroughly believe that the 
beginning amateur should be instructed in com- 
position more than he is; there is too much a 
lack of it. 

With a few helps from us, such as indicated 
here, or others that may suggest themselves to 
you, the beginner receives an ambition to make 
better pictures. I am so convinced of the need 
for practical instruction for these people, that I 
cheerfully and gladly render what assistance I 
can, often to the neglect of my own pictorial 
work. The suggestions herein contained are not 
a complete guide to photography by any means 
and were never intended as such, but are just 
a few thoughts that have come to my mind from 
time to time in considering how best to further 
the work of the beginners. While the approach- 
ing summer-season is the ideal time for photo- 
graphy, as mentioned at the outset, yet, we 
should impress upon others and upon ourselves 
that the whole year is and should be “‘photo- 
graphy time’. A love and reverence for nature 
ought to be the basis of all photographic en- 
deavors. Each season has its own peculiarities 
and charms, and beckons to those who would 
understand its mood. ‘The inhabitants of cities 
suppose that the country landscape is pleasant 
only half the year’, said Emerson. “I please 
myself with the graces of the winter scenery, and 
believe that we are as much touched by it as by 
the genial influences of summer. To the atten- 
tive eye, each moment of the year has its own 
beauty; and in the same field, it beholds, every 
hour, a picture which was never seen before, and 
which shall never be seen again.” 





JUNE 


P. H. MOON 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPRING 





ARTHUR H. FARROW 


And Then Came Spring 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


“Hark! Did you hear it—the robin’s song? 
Did you see those Mayflowers on the hill? 
Can you hear the brooks as they rush along, 
Glad to be free of the winter’s will?” 


WHE joy of life is in the air—once 
more we greet the spring. Now 
the year is in its greatest beauty— 
now has come the time which all 
camera-enthusiasts have been wait- 
ing and longing for. Springtime should be the 
brightest and the busiest season of the whole 
year for all who engage in this delightful hobby. 
Often as we sat in our favorite chair, on a long 
winter’s evening, we planned what we would do 
when spring came again. That was anticipa- 
tion—now comes, or should come, the realisation 
of our dreams. Spring should be the beginning 
of the real harvest-time for picture-makers. 

The indoor worker who lives in the city, and 
who is interested in photography, must surely 
pine for a breath of the sweet country air as 
spring approaches. The woods and by-paths 
of the countryside, or even of the outlying 








suburbs, are free and open to all, and the camera 
can play an important part in portraying some 
of their wonder and charm. 

What gives greater pleasure than the long 
tramp, camera-accompanied, through the woods 
and countryside on a fine spring day? What 
lovely vistas are unfolded to our watchful eyes. 
We urge all who love the great outdoors to make 
the most of the few short weeks that constitute 
the spring in these eastern states. 

“Spring flies, and with it all the train it leads: 

And flowers in fading leave us but their seeds.” 


Now everywhere, but especially in the woods. 
one feels that mysterious force—life—surging 
around him in great billows; the fresh green 
blades of grass are shooting out between the 
brown, withered bodies of their kind that were 
the pride of the fallen year, now in decay, yet 
useful in giving the plants their strength for the 
food of the blades yet to come. 

To the average camera-enthusiast each spring 
is a new adventure, possibly more absorbing and 
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interesting than any of the others that have 
gone before. Some have worked in a desultory 
way through the winter; but there are others who 
have allowed the winter to pass without making 
an exposure. For these the spring must, indeed, 
come with a delightful sense of reality and 
freshness. It has been well said that he who gets 
the most out of life is he who puts the most into 
it, and this is, indeed, true so far as our photo- 
graphic activities are concerned. 

The whole countryside now abounds with 
subjects for the camera; but the photographer 
who is a student of nature also—and the two 
should be closely allied for the fullest enjoyment 
of either—will probably find his greatest interest 
in the birds and the wildflowers. As Schiller puts 
it: “Go search for Nature, and arrive at Art.” 

Wildflowers very naturally occupy a note- 
worthy prominence among our springtime- 
thoughts. There is nothing that brightens a 
cheerless countryside after the drear winter- 
months have passed, and brings in cheerfulness 
where it is most needed in the early days of 
spring, as do the beautiful wildflowers. Among 


the first to raise their heads are the anemone, 
hepatica and the beloved Mayflower. These are 
followed in quick succession by various species of 





THEIR NATURAL HABITAT 
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the Viola family, the dogtooth “‘violet’’—which, 
by the way, is not a violet at all, but a member 
of the lily family—the pure white bloodroot, 
the dainty bellwort, wild columbine, and others. 

It is to be regretted that some of our most 
interesting wayside blossoms are becoming very 
scarce, and some are in danger of complete 
extinction. We hope that every nature photo- 
grapher will do his best to obtain a series of 
photographs of these scarce plants in their 
natural environments before it is too late. At 
least two negatives of each species should be 
made—one showing the plant and its general 
surroundings; the other a close-up, showing the 
characteristic growth of the plant and the 
details of its flowers. 

It is often difficult to photograph wildflowers in 
their natural habitat on account of prevailing 
breezes and unsuitable backgrounds; but this 
difficulty may be overcome by using a portable 
wind-screen. This valuable accessory is easily 
made, light to carry, and serves both as wind- 
screen and background. 

“There is no time like Spring 
When life’s alive in every thing.” 

So wrote Rossetti, and in these two lines are 

epitomised just what spring means to the 
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THE APPLE-ORCHARD 


camera-enthusiast. There is no time of the 
year like the spring for the serious amateur 
photographer. All the woods are alive with the 
murmur and expectancy of spring. Birds are to 
be seen everywhere. Some of them have been 
with us throughout the winter, and others are 
the first of the migrants, which, from now on, 
will continue to arrive in increasing numbers. 
The mating season is well on the way, and some 
species have already started nest-building. 
Among the early arrivals are the song-sparrow, 
redwinged blackbird, bluebird and robin, and 
their nests are easy to find. 

How good the fields look—there’s a fragrance 
and a softness in the air; the days are lengthen- 
ing. It feels good to be out in the open again 
after the long winter. If we do not spend as 
many as possible of our leisure hours in the 
country, we are missing much of the delight 
which this season offers. 

A dominant feature of the spring-landscape 
is the trees, now donning, or preparing to don, 
their vernal garb. Silver-birches make charming 
studies, as the pictorialist well knows, and a 
sharp lookout should be kept for groups that 
will lend themselves to artistic treatment. It is 
not always easy to find just what one wants. 

What, perhaps, brings the greatest joy to the 
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camera-enthusiast at this time of the year are 
the blooming orchards of fruit-trees. If any- 
one has any doubts about the possibilities 
that silver-birches and blossoming fruit-trees 
offer for pictorial studies, a glance through 
some of the Wallace Nutting books will set all 
doubts at rest; for, if any photographer realises 
the pictorial possibilities of birches and apple 
blossoms, Wallace Nutting surely does. 

Thus one might go on at much greater length, 
telling of the opportunities that come with the 
spring; but enough has been said, it is hoped, 
to arouse some enthusiasm and to start the 
photographer along his way. Our chief aim in 
putting these seasonable thoughts together has 
been to endeavor to inspire the camera-enthusiast 
to go outdoors with his camera and make some 
worth-while pictures. For this reason we have 
purposely said very little about the technicalities 
of our art. 

To all our readers we extend our best spring- 
time wishes for a great and notable season of 
renewed activity in photographic matter and 
of success in achievement. 

“Oh what a glory does the world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent.” 
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Why Not Panchromatic? 


HOBART TITUS 


HE leaders shot down the stretch. 
A man leaning far out over the 
edge of a grandstand-box, fol- 
lowed their flight through the 
frame-finder of a camera, and 
snapped the shutter as Bubbling Over flashed 
under the wire and the great Kentucky Derby 
of 1926 passed into history. For that tense 
instant, the climax of the day of days in the 
racing-world, the enthusiasm of the horse-lover 
had been submerged by the call of the camera. 
Bubbling Over, a native colt, had been backed 
by all loyal Kentuckians, and the glad roar that 
swept over Churchill Downs reminded the man 
with the Ica that once more he had picked a 
loser. Poor Blondin! He was back so far in the 
“also rans’ that search was fruitless. His 
erstwhile backer restored the camera to its case 
and comforted himself with the thought that at 
least he had a picture of a thrilling finish if— 
oh, that if. As he rather glumly tossed to the 
winds a worthless mutual ticket bearing Blondin’s 
number and kissed good-by to the price of a 
decent reflex, the grizzled Kentuckian beside 





him smiled indulgently and made the laconic 
comment that justifies this article. ‘“‘Differences 
in opinion, Suh’’, quoth he, ‘‘makes hoss-races 
interestin’.”’ 

Yea, verily; and so with life. Some gentlemen 
prefer blondes; but there are enough who dis- 
agree to keep all the brunette flappers flapping 
merrily. Some gentlemen prefer films; but the 
tons of glassware, patiently toted over wearily 
tramped miles, attest the devotion of multitudes 
of plate-admirers. Alas! I am one of them. 
When a lazy man consents to pack a young 
glass-factory, it, at least, demonstrates the 
sincerity of his faith. Some sarcastic soul will 
aver that my choosing plates is on a par with my 
picking winners on the turf. Hold thine speech, 
kind friend. I have uncanny luck picking 
winners of hypo-priced stakes. It is only on 
Derby Days that I am consistently wrong, and 
Derby Day comes but once a year. 

Differences in opinion also make photographic 
talk talkable—or readable—and the casual 
expression of an opinion that differs from that 
of the majority of amateur camera-fans prompted 











RAINY DAY ON CAPE COD 


HOBART TITUS 
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the editor to request its infliction upon his 
readers. 

In my opinion, any amateur who aspires to 
produce pictures above the grade of Brownie 
snapshots can improve his results by using 
panchromatic material; yet, it is safe to say that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred do not. Why? 
Perhaps they shy at plates. If so, they may use 
cut-film. There are now several makes with 
panchromatic emulsions. More expensive? No, 
not more than many high-grade orthochromatic 
plates or films. To slow? Not now. In yellow 
light they are faster than normal. “But”, 
someone will object, “they give too great contrast 
when used with a filter”. Not at all—that is 
perfectly controlled by proper development. 

Nearly everyone will agree that panchromatic 
material is almost indispensable in photographing 
autumn-foliage; and anyone who has studied 
comparative prints of certain other colored 
subjects will concede its greater excellence; but 
many think that orthochromatic emulsions are 
quite as good for general landscapes and portraits. 
Try a few panchromatic plates and duplicate the 
exposures with your favorite brand of ortho- 
chromatic plates or films; give each set its proper 
development and compare them. If you have 
never done it before, the results will surprise you. 
Some seem to have the mistaken idea that 
panchromatic plates can only be used with 
filters. They can be used like any other plates; 
and, even without filters, they are rather less 
color-blind than the other kinds. The careful 
amateur uses filters with orthochromatics if he 
desires color-rendering; and even the few who 
cling to the old ordinary plates (all films are 
orthochromatic) could use filters with benefit. 
They cannot alter the color-blindness of the 
ordinary plate; but they give softer skys, record 
clouds and cut down halation. 

About now, some unconverted Doubting 
Thomas will stop reading; and say, “Yes, yes, we 
know all about this line. It is all very well, but 
how about the troubles of development?”’ Ah! 
I have been waiting for Old Man Developing 
Bogey to tune in. Nothing to it. The man 
whose chief delight in photography is found in 
breathing the stuffy atmosphere of a closed 
darkroom and straining his eyes to watch 
development by a faint red light, and who 
fondly imagines that his personal guess is more 
accurate than scientific laboratory-tests, may 
not enjoy the use of panchromatic emulsions, 
although he can easily use them with desensi- 
tisers. Let us admit that acid fumes and dark- 
room-odors can be inhaled quite as pleasurably 
when using ordinary plates. He whose chief 
aim is good pictures, need have no difficulty. 


Time-and-temperature development solves the 
problem. Each box of panchromatic plates or 
films contains precise instructions, based on 
laboratory-tests of that particular batch of 
emulsion. Forget the green light—it is not a 
light anyhow. Do it all in darkness, if you wish 
to; it is easy. Do it all in daylight in an airy, 
sunny room if you prefer. I do. 

Spread a large-size changing-bag on your 
table. Concentrate one minute on precise 
arrangements of materials. Insert your plate 
or film-magazine or holders. Place the cover 
and rack of your Dallon Tank inside and follow 
it with the tank itself. Close the bag; put your 
hands through the sleeves and fill the tank. 
After the first attempt, the filling will take no 
longer than by a darkroom-light. The developer 
can be poured in, the plates or film developed, 
rinsed, fixed and washed all by bright daylight 
and without touching them. Personally, how- 
ever, I prefer to fill my tank with developer 
before I put it in the bag. I slip in a newspaper 
or piece of oilcloth to cover the bottom of the 
bag in case of a slop-over, and set the plate-filled 
rack directly into the developer. 

Plates that call for individual treatment are 
developed in a tray. I prefer to do that likewise 
in fresh air and daylight. Simply place the 
holders in the bag, put in a tumbler of developer, 
an empty tray, one with rinse water and one 
with acid hypo. Place the plate in the empty 
tray, pour on the developer and watch the clock. 
When the plate has been in the acid-hypo two 
minutes, remove it to an outside hypo-bath and 
proceed with the next plate. When doing this, 
it is well to remember the oilcloth and to have a 
clean rag in the bag to dry the fingers. Use deep 
trays. I have a set for the purpose purchased 
from a department-store. I imagine they would 
be called white enamel vegetable-dishes. 

Like most others, I began the use of a changing- 
bag when on a trip and away from darkrooms. 
I tried it out in tray-development because of 
necessity; but found it so simple and pleasant 
that I prefer the method. Try it, you will like 
it, too. If their many uses were better known, 
a changing-bag—large size—would form a part 
of the equipment of every earnest amateur. 

Let us get back to panchromatic plates. What 
developer shall we use? I have heard that many 
developers are unsuited to them. Perhaps so. 
I have not tried them all. I have used Pyro-soda, 
M.Q., Rytol, Tancol, and Glycin and each one 
worked perfectly. I prefer Glycin, unless it is a 
particularly contrasty subject. Then I use Rytol. 

I confess that I am ignorant of the properties 
of many brands of panchromatic plates and of 
all brands of panchromatic films; but I have 
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been assured that the Eastman films are as easy 
to develop as Wratten & Wainright plates and 
I have used many of them. 

My experience has been confined to Wratten 
& Wainright and Ilford Special Rapid. They 
are both excellent. I think the Ilford with an 
Ilford Gamma filter gives slightly more color- 
correction than a Wratten plate with a 3-K filter; 
but I, personally, prefer the effects produced by 
the latter combination. The former seems to 
me to be almost overcorrected. Perhaps I am 
wrong. Neither of these filters work well with 
the plate of the other make. A Wratten 2-K or an 
Ilford Beta filter works well with either plate. 
I believe the Wratten plate has a bit more 
latitude. 

If Wratten plates were made of glass of 
uniform thickness—or better, uniform thinness— 
and thereby eliminating the occasional huge 
hunk that ruins our plate-magazine septums, 
our tempers and our resolutions against pro- 
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fanity, I could praise his really wonderful 
product with greater emphasis. The Ilford plate 
is perfect in this respect. Used without filters, 
I favor the Wratten; but they are both good; 
better, in my opinion, than any plate or film 
which is not panchromatic. 

In short, panchromatic plates will do prac- 
tically all things that the others will do, and 
with better average results. In their own 
particular field, they are unrivalled. I am not 
an authority on photography: only an amateur 
with a fondness for experiment and comparison. 
You have my opinions on panchromatic plates. 
If you disagree, don’t blame the editor. They 
are my opinions. As far as I know, they are not 
his. “Differences in opinion, Suh, make hoss- 
races interestin’.”” 

[In this issue several authors and data of com- 
petition-prints have much to.say about panchro- 
matic plates and films. It will be of value to 
our readers to look up these references.—Eb1rTor.| 
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A Camera-Holiday in Germany 
KENNETH D. SMITH 


HAD never been abroad and so this, 
my first trip, meant much to me. 
Fred had been across many times 
and it was his idea that we take 
over a car with us. Our time was 
limited—exactly twenty-one days in Germany— 
and as we wanted to cover as much ground as 
possible, besides getting off the beaten tourist- 
path, we decided that we would need a car for our 
needs. So, in the early part of August our 
roadster was hoisted aboard the President 
Roosevelt and off we sailed for Germany. 
Our primary reason for going was the desire 
to make pictures in the small German villages. 
As we were traveling in a car, bulk and weight 
made no difference in the camera-equipment 








we were taking, so Fred took along his 4x5 
Revolving Back Auto Graflex with a 914-inch 
F/6.3 Protar. This would have been too bulky 
and heavy a camera for a walking-tour; but for 
our kind of a trip it was ideal. I had my old 
4.x 5 Speed Graphic with its altered back which 
permitted the taking of the Graflex accessories. 
For a lens I had a 7-inch F/7 Protar. We both 
carried two cut-film magazines and so were 
able to make twenty-four pictures apiece a day. 
It was only once during the three weeks that we 
wanted to make more than that amount. K-2 
filters were used and we took only Panchromatic 
cut-film with us. We decided that forty dozen 
films would be about right; and we guessed 
correctly as we only had a few dozen left. 
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The film was always changed at night in our 
bedrooms, with the light turned off. Before the 
trip was over, we were quite adept in exchanging 
one box of unexposed films for an exposed one. 
We were careful not to let our fingers touch the 
film itself and we repacked them as they came out 
with the black paper between each one. They 
were then repacked in foil and not developed 
until we arrived back in New York. The delay 
of four months that elapsed from making to de- 
velopment did not affect them. 


Exposure and stop varied. I usually used 
1/20 of a second with the Graflex and 1/40 of a 
second with the Graphic. The Graflex could be 
held steadier than the Graphic, and so 1/10 and 
even 1/5 of a second were used with it. Both of 
our cameras had rising-fronts, and at least half 
of the pictures that we made had the front 
raised in some degree. In my mind I think a 
camera has a lot of its utility taken away if it 
has not a rising-front; especially in architectural 
subjects—street-scenes—it is a necessity. 
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Why Panchromatic cut-film? For ten years 
I had been using Graflex Roll-film, I found it 
convenient; but it had little if any color-value. 
Filters, if used, prolonged the exposure so long 
that it was necessary to use a tripod. A K-2 
filter required ten times normal exposure with 
the roll-film, whereas it required only three times 
the exposure with Panchromatic cut-films. 
Besides there was had color-value with the 
Panchromatic film without the filter, even more 
so than the roll-film with the filter. I began 
using Panchromatic cut-film in the summer of 
1925 on my mountain-trips, and since then I 
have stuck to it for all manner of work. The 
cut-film itself is extremely fast and worth trying. 
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I like the Graflex better because I was not 
then bothered in taking out the groundglass 
focusing-panel and substituting the cut-film 
magazine as had to be done with the Graphic. 
Of course, the focusing-scale could have been 
depended upon; but as I used the rising-front a 
great deal, I wanted to compose my picture. 
But I was able to make certain pictures with the 
Graphic because of its lens of short focal length 
that would have been impossible with the 
Graflex. 

The two cameras together made an ideal equip- 
ment for us. I later bought a small German 
camera; but I did not use it as much as I expected. 
The only time I was glad I had it was when 
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I flew from Paris to London and had it to 
make pictures from the airplane. Too much 
equipment is bad—one camera with a con- 
vertible lens, such as the Protar, is much more 
satisfactory. Proficiency, confidence and skill are 
best attained with one first-class camera. 

As I mentioned at first, we had taken a 
roadster over with us. At Bremenhaven it was 
hoisted out of the hold of the President Roose- 
velt less than an hour after we docked. The 
United States Lines had taken care of the 
licensing of the car, operator’s license, insurance 
and so on, and so we had no details to bother 
about. It was necessary, of course, to file a 
bond before we left; but this was given back to 
us when we brought the car back to America. 

Fred spoke enough German to be understood, 
I little, if any at all. But his sister who had 
lived in Germany for several years was traveling 
with us, and as she spoke German fluently, we 
had no trouble of any kind. We found the 
people very hospitable, the food very excellent 
and the prices reasonable. The roads were 
ideal with little if any automobile traffic. This 
seemed quite strange to me, especially, after 
our congested traffic here in America. Taxes 
are very high, and it is almost prohibitive to 
own a car in Germany. 
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I found dogs and people pulling the carts 
around and the people riding on bicycles. In 
fact, it was bicycles, bicycles, bicycles, not 
horses, horses, horses! Gasoline averaged thirty- 
six cents a gallon. It was called Doppoline and 
we had to have the carburetor adjusted differently 
as the car continually choked at first with it. 

Fred’s sister had planned a schedule of trip 
which we followed rather closely, doing around 
sixty to eighty miles a day. We usually left 
around eleven, drove until one, when we ate, 
and arrived where we expected to stay overnight 
between four and five. This gave us time to 
stop and see the Doms (cathedrals) in the towns 
as we passed through and to make the pictures 
that we wanted. The hotel-accommodations, 
even in the small towns were very good; but it 
seemed strange to pull a feather bed over me for 
a sheet. It was a little too hot at that time of the 
year; but for winter I would not object having 
a similar outfit over here. 

Food was always good but desserts were not 
made as much of as over here, cheese being 
usually eaten instead. We had mostly thick 
soups, roast veal and goose and a lot of game 
which is not allowed by law to be sold in America. 
Venison, partridge and brook trout were to be 
had nearly all the time; and so it is to be seen why 
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I am enthusiastic about the food I had. The 
fruit they had was good; the wild raspberries 
they served at Alpsee stand out in my memory 
and I am told their strawberries are nicer than 
ours in America. Water had to be asked for. 
The white wine was our favorite; beer, of course, 
was excellent; but the coffee was poor. Butter 
was not served at meals except at breakfast. 
Of course, it could be ordered at other times; 
but there was an extra charge. 

The small towns are the same today as they 
were hundreds of years ago, so the possibilities 
for pictures were all that could be desired. But 
the weather in North Germany kept us from 
making pictures. It seemed to rain or be over- 
cast all the time. Perhaps that is why I liked 
Bavaria better; there the roads were of mac- 
adam and because of the lack of rain, awfully 
dusty. A speed of over ten miles an hour caused 
a dust-screen to be raised which compared 
favorably with a smoke-screen laid down by an 
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airplane. In North Germany some of the roads 
were half dirt and half stone. The stones were 
laid in a fan-like arrangement and they made an 
excellent roadway. We could always make 
excellent time because there were few if any 
cars on the road and, of course, no motor-cycle 
policemen. 

Bremen is a wonderful old town and _ has 
many interesting things to see. The flower- 
market was picturesque; but, of course, the rain 
kept us from making pictures of it. From 
Bremen we went to Hildesheim, another wonder- 
ful old town. The chimes of one of the Doms 
there were mellow and sweet, not harsh like the 
ones we are usually accustomed to hear. Qued- 
linsberg was our next stop overnight and from 
there we went to Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin 
where Fred’s sister lived. Here was Sans Souci 
and also the so-called new palace of Frederick 
der Grosse. Berlin seemed to me to have more 
night-life than either Paris or London. 
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After a few days at Potsdam we went on to 
Bamberg passing through Kronach where the 
Fest Rosenberg is situated. If any of my readers 
are interested in medieval fortresses, Rosenberg 
is the place to visit. If I remember correctly, 
it was never conquered. 

From Bamberg we went to Niirnberg and 
landed there in the middle of a veterans’ con- 
vention—what would correspond to an American 
Legion convention. Our Hupp Eight lead the 
procession around town that Saturday after- 
noon. Ludendorff had to follow in the next car. 
It was like driving on Fifth Avenue at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, with people crossing 
the street in front of your car all the time. It 
absolutely spoiled Niirnberg for us, and, of 
course, we couldn’t make a picture because of 
the crowd. We cut our visit short and went on 
to Regensburg. The next day took us on to 
Miinchen, by the way of Landeshut. Here we 
enjoyed Schloss Transnitz, where I made the 
picture I liked best, ““Beneath the Castle-Wall’’. 
Schloss Transnitz is off the beaten tourist-path, 
but deserves a visit. 

In Miinchen there was much to see and do, 
etchings and prints to buy and a visit to Nym- 
phenburg to visit the famous porcelain-factory 
formerly owned by the King of Bavaria. We 
decided Miinchen would be an ideal place to live; 
Garmisch, a mountain-resort something like 
our Lake Placid, is only a short distance away 
by motor and a beautiful mountain-lake, Eibsee, 
is only a little distance from Garmisch. The 
Zugspitze, Germany’s highest mountain, begins 
to rise from the shore of Eibsee. The Austrian§ 
have constructed a cable-railway up the moun-, 
tain from their side and now it is possible to 
make the ascent in twenty minutes. Of course, 
this is not the old-fashioned way of climbing 
mountains; but when time is limited it had to 
be used. The cable-car goes only as far as the 
Austrian frontier, and so there is still a stiff 
little climb to the top of the mountain. The 
day we ascended was not very good for a view 
because of haze; but still we enjoyed our experi- 
ence greatly. 

The mountain-lake, Eibsee, has the grandest 
view. We spent two nights there and wished 
it could have been two weeks. It is a popular 
place also in winter. We had brook trout 
caught in the lake and wild raspberries picked 
on the mountain-side. 

From Eibsee we traveled back to Garmisch 
and then on through Oberammergau where we 
stopped to visit the shops which displayed the 
world-famous wood-carvers’ work. It seemed 
a prosperous village—the houses large and 
comfortable. Fiissen was our stopping-place 


that night, or rather a small lake outside called 
Alpsee. This was within walking-distance of 
Schloss Neuschwanstein built around 1870 by 
the mad king of Bavaria. It seemed a regular 
fairy castle from a distance away and it did not 
disappoint as we drew nearer. I had a good 
stiff climb the next morning up one of the 
ridges of the mountain in back to make my 
picture looking down upon it called “‘A Bavarian 
Vista’’. 

From Fiissen we had to make time to reach 
Ulm that Saturday afternoon. And we landed 
in another convention! This time it was the 
Window Drapers Society or some such thing 
or other. But we had a treat in store for us! 
The Cathedral at Ulm is the tallest in the world. 
Ulm stands on a plain and the cathedral can be 
seen for miles around, towering above the 
village. That evening there was to be had a 
realistic picture of the cathedral afire. Red 
fire pots had been placed at various points all 
over the spire and these were lighted after it had 
become dark. The bells then began to toll and 
it was the most magnificent spectacle imaginable. 
What a sight it must have been from the plain 
outside looking back at the town! 

Now came the towns where it was hardly 
possible to stir without finding a picture. We 
went through Nérdlingen to Dinkelsbiihl. The 
latter is a.gem of a town—it’s just alive with 
pictures and so is Rothenburg, the place we 
stayed: after Dinkelsbiihl. These two towns 
would have been enough for me in picture- 
possibilities on this visit to Germany, and I 
am sure I would have made many more and 
better photographs if I had spent my three weeks 
in just those two places. 

Our mistake was in doing too much—this 
doesn’t exactly seem possible as we traveled only 
1,800 miles in our three weeks; but for pictures 
it was too much to do. If I had been in one 
locality and had time to browse around and find 
pictures I would have had a much better port- 
folio to show on my return. 

The car was a decided convenience; and, if 
I go again I'll want to take another with me. 
We did so many things with it which otherwise 
we couldn’t have done. We weren’t bothered 
with train-schedules and accommodations and 
our baggage was always out of the way stowed 
in the rumble seat. We saw places we couldn’t 
otherwise have visited, and best of all it enabled 
us to be by ourselves. Privacy is worth a lot 
especially if you have traveled in a compart- 
ment where one wants the window open and 
another wants it closed. This did happen to us 
when we traveled from Bremen to Paris by train. 
It is sometimes an embarrassing situation. 
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A Survey of Cameras 
WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


Part II 
Hand-Cameras (Continued) 





IN the preceding article I reviewed 
the field of hand, folding-pocket 
) and plate and film-pack cameras. 
In the present article I will examine 

——Sxemd@) as thoroughly as space permits the 
models of American and foreign reflex, stereo- 
scopic and panoramic, and amateur motion- 
picture cameras, which are now to be had on the 
market. 

Since these four types of cameras are of a more 
specialised nature than the first two types, and 
since in consequence they are apt to be more 
expensive, it naturally follows that they are not 
sO numerous or as commonly used as the former 
styles. The Graflex is the only worth-while reflex 
made over here. And there are very few Ameri- 
can makes of hand stereoscopic and panoramic 
cameras. Photograph albums, radios, and téte-a 
tétes have long since taken the place of the 
exciting stereoscope that amused people in “‘the 
gay nineties’. On the other hand, our great 
motion-picture industry has caused America to 
step forward with some excellent models of 
amateur kinema cameras, very reasonable in 
cost. 

Reflex cameras are becoming more and more 
popular with travelers and those whose ambition 
is to obtain perfect pictures and remain independ- 
ent of light and weather-conditions. They all 
have the same general characteristics, 7.e., tall 
focusing-hoods where one looks in and sees the 
whole picture just as it will appear in the print, 
rapid lenses and focal-plane shutters, and box 
shapes. One of the finest reflex cameras in the 
world is our American Graflex. It comes in 
models from 244 x 314 to 5 x 7 sizes, costs from 
$60 to $260, is generally made of mahogany, and 
uses roll- and cut-film, film-packs, and plates. 
They are all fitted with Bausch & Lomb and 
Anastigmat lenses, and their focal-plane shutters 
have twenty-four graduated speeds up to 1/1000. 
The 244 x 3144, 344 x 44, and 4x 5, all in series B, 
are equipped with revolving backs. The 5 x 7 
Home-Portrait Graflex has an F/4.5 lens, swing- 
ing front and revolving back groundglass for 
focusing, beside bellows-extension of fifteen 
inches. The Compact and Revolving Back Auto 
Graflexes in 3144 x 414, 4.x 5, and 5 x 7 sizes also 
have double extensions. 

More compact and sleek in construction are 
the foreign reflex cameras. Their manufacturers 


are among the same who make the folding pocket 
and plate cameras already dealt with. The 
foreign reflexes are similar in shape and principle 
to the Graflexes; but the characteristics which 
differentiate all foreign machines from those 
made in America, likewise distinguish these reflex 
cameras. In the first place, the mechanism is 
accurate to a finer degree and is pieced together 
with more regard for the simplest mechanical 
laws, and many of the bodies are of all metal 
build and are compressed until a minimum 
amount of usable space is wasted. The reader 
must understand I am not disparaging American 
cameras. I only mean that the scientists of the 
small European countries have been in a more 
favorable position to perfect optical and mechan- 
ical inventions than our scientists. 

The important reflex machines made by the 
Ernemann Works come in the Ernemann Erno- 
flex Series. In this series there are four models. 
The stereo-model will be treated later. Little 
need be said of the Simple Ernoflex, which is 
provided in three sizes up to quarter-plate, is 
easily operated and made of hard wood, and is 
suited for one who does not wish to spend much. 
Then we have the Folding Reflex Model I 
(2146 x 3% and 344 x 44) of single extension, and 
Model II (quarter-plate size) has triple extension 
of fifteen inches. Both of the latter cameras are 
made of a new metal alloy, and their focal-plane 
shutters have thirty-two graduated speeds up 
to 1/1000 instead of the Graflex’s twenty-four. 
The Miniature Ernoflex is a very neat and 
compact little outfit of about 4 x 4 x 2 inches, 
for 134 x 2 5/16 pictures. Model IT will make 
vertical pictures without having to be turned on 
its sides. Ernemann Reflexes are equipped with 
Ernon and Ernotar F/3.5 and F/4.5 lenses. Less 
compact are the Ica reflex cameras. They are 
made of mahogany generally, with only six 
speeds up to 1/1000, but some models have 
double extension and very rapid Tessar F/2.7 
lenses. They also have groundglass and hooded 
backs and are leather covered. The Ica Folding 
Reflex at first appears to be ideal in outer shape, 
measuring but 2 7/8 inches thick when closed, 
but such extreme compactness has been gained 
at the expense of leaving a good deal of the 
mechanism exposed on the outside. This model 
has only a single extension and comes in 244 x 314 
and quarter-plate sizes. The Ernemann and Ica 
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‘‘WELCOMING ARMS’, BERMUDA 
HONORABLE MENTION—MY HOME 


reflex cameras take cut-film and plates, and are 
provided in models with vertical and horizontal 
front movement. Before leaving reflex machines, 
I might also mention the New Pressman Reflex 
and the New Butcher’s Reflex Carbine, both of 
which have the appearance of an ordinary box- 
camera with a focusing-hood on top. All reflex 
cameras must necessarily be well constructed 
and carry fast lenses. Even though one be forced 
to pay a high price for this type of camera he 
knows he has an instrument of the very best 
that will meet the widest variety of needs. 
Stereoscopicand panoramic cameras are usually 
classed together. This is because the duplicity 
and exceeding length of the pictures they make 
establishes a type of still picture that is distinctly 
different from those made with any other kind of 
camera. The stereoscopic machines are made in 
ordinary folding pocket, reflex, plate and film- 
pack, and focal-plane models, and since they are 
really two cameras in one, they are apt to be 
fairly expensive. They run in price about the 
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same as reflex machines, from $60 to $300, 
though there are also some as low as $10. Gen- 
erally, in reflex types of stereoscopic models, only 
one focusing-hood is provided, being placed above 
one-half of the camera. 

America has an excellent machine of the latter 
type in the Stereo Auto Graflex. It comes in 
5 x 7 size, and is similar to the Revolving Back 
Auto Graflex, except that the pair of Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar F/6.3 lenses are enclosed with the 
bellows frame. Also this camera has a focusing- 
hood covering both images. The Eastman 
Kodak Company manufactures, besides, a simple 
pocket-Kodak model in both stereo and pano- 
ramic types. The Stereo Kodak is about the size 
of the ordinary 3-A Kodak and is equipped with 
two Kodak Anastigmat F/7.7 lenses, and costs 
around $50. No. 1 and No. 4 Panoram Kodaks 
(2144 x 7 and 3% x 12) have lenses embracing 
angles of 112 and 142 degrees, and cost around 
$20 and $30. 

Among the foreign stereoscopic cameras there 
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A TYPICAL COUNTRY-HOME 
HONORABLE MENTION—MY 


is the 134 x 2 3/8 Contessa-Nettel Steroco and 
134 x 414 Citoscop, both small box-shape 
machines with speeds up to 1/250, and using 
plates and film-packs. The first has a frame 
view-finder, and the second a small hood. The 
Stereax and Stero-Deckrullo are supplied in tropi- 
cal and metal styles for 2 3/8 x 5 1/8 and 4 x 6 
pictures, have frame view-finders and fold to 
about two inches thick. The Citoscop is unique 
in having a third lens for the reflector. Perhaps 
the finest stereos are found among the. Ica 
models. They make 134 x 4 3/16 to 2 3/8 x 5 
pictures, and use plates, film-packs, and cut- 
films. The Stereolette and Stereo Ideal are two 
admirably compact little models of approxi- 
mately 1 x 6 x 3 dimension, with rising-and- 
falling fronts, and brilliant and frame view- 
finders. The Polyscopes A and B are fixed 
extension and are $ inches thicker. The Stereo 
Minimum Palmos is a little stereo focal-plane 
type, with collapsible extension, like the first 
two models. All the cameras have Iconometer 
adjustments. 

The Ernemann Works make a small Stereo 
Simplex in a truncated box-shape (about 2x 3x5), 
using plates and costing but $10. The Heag XII 
is a plate-model for 314 x 634 pictures, with double 
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extension, micrometer adjustments, and rack and 
pinion, 7.e., front movement. The Stereo Erno- 
flex is the fourth type of the Ernoflex Reflex 
Series mentioned above. It resembles the 
Miniature Ernoflex in design and finish, and has 
only one-half focusing-hood. As with the other 
kinds of cameras of these three makes, the 
Contessa-Nettels and Icas use Compur shutters, 
and the Ernemanns use Cronos shutters. All 
are equipped with fast German lenses. The 
United States agents for these cameras, with 
addresses, were given in the preceding article. 
Other stereo-cameras consist of the Voigtliinder 
Stereflectoscope for plates and film-packs and 
the different models of Verascopes. The first 
comes in a 134 x 4 8/16 size and is fitted with 
three Heliar F/4.5 lenses and a Compur shutter. 
The plate-magazine is of the drawer type. The 
Verascopes use Tessar lenses and Chronomous 
shutters with speeds up to 1/150, and are rather 
expensive. They are sold by the Central Camera 
Company, 112 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Voigtlinders are for sale at Willoughby’s, 
110 W. 32d Street, New York City. 

The amateur motion-picture cameras take 
both the standard size motion-picture film 
(35 mm.),and the more popular half size (16 mm.). 
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The film-magazines usually hold enough film to 
photograph four to five minutes of action. I 
understand that the Eastman Kodak Company, 
which manufactures the 16-mm. film in 50-and 
100-foot spools, develops all the latter absolutely 
without charge. A small developing-tax, how- 
ever, is probably included in the purchase-price 
of the film. Though other types of American 
hand-cameras do not quite equal the same for- 
eign cameras in versatility and mechanical pre- 
cision, our hand motion-picture machines are 
certainly fast reaching perfection. As an exam- 
ple, the Eastman Kodak Company has already 
brought out three or more models of the Ciné- 
Kodak, each one more compact and efficient, 
until the newest model seems, as far as I know, 
to be the most ideal amateur Ciné-Kodak in the 
world. Weighing but five pounds, and measur- 
ing only 8 13/16 x 5 9/16 x 3 1/16, the Model B 
is equipped with a spring motor, fixed focus, 
frame and brilliant view-finder, and is covered 
with leather. With the F/6.5 lens it costs 
but $70, and with an F/3.5, $100. It is a simple 
box affair with no unfolding to do and has very 
little mechanism on the outside. 

The Bell & Howell Company, 1808 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, also make two excellent cam- 


eras. The Eyemo is a kind of a three circle- 
shaped metal affair held in one hand by a stick 
handle with a wrist-strap for support. It weighs 
7 pounds, uses the standard 35-mm. film in 100- 
and 120-foot strips, has full and half speed, has a 
finder tube in which diaphram and focus scale 
are seen, and has a 47-mm. Taylor Hobson Cooke 
F/2.5 lens. Micrometer mounts are also pro- 
vided for interchange of all kinds of wide-angle 
and long-focus lenses. Small and more compact, 
but of the same shape is the Filmo, which weighs 
414 pounds, uses the Eastman 16-mm. film, and 
carries the same make of lens as the Eyemo in 
F/3.5 speed. In other equipment both models 
are about the same. The Filmo also has double 
speed of 32 exposures per second, and super speed 
of 128 per second. Both are motor driven. The 
Victor Ciné Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
makes a camera that is the same as the Eastman 
model in shape, weight and size, and using the 
same 16-mm. film. It costs $65. Though it 
is hand driven, the manufacturers tell me they 
are about to produce a new model of this machine 
which will be entirely automatic and equipped 
for normal, slow, and stop action. Another 
camera is the Cin-Set, made by The Cin-Set 
Company, 421 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, 
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Mich., and holds 50 feet of the 35-mm. film, is 
equipped with either an F/5 or F/3.5 lens, and 
is hand driven by a crank. It is leather covered 
and costs $45 or $60. The Sept machines are 
somewhat bulky, but are motor driven, take 
seventeen feet of standard-size film, and have 
2-inch F/3.5 lenses, and are good for either ama- 
teur or professional work. Six magazines and a 
leather-case come with the camera. They bear 
the name of Paris and are for sale by Central 
Camera Co., 112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Two other foreign makes seem to stand out 
as clean-cut cameras. Both use standard-size 
film, are hand driven, and are about the same in 
shape and size. The first, the Ica Kinamo, is 
supplied in two models using either Dominar or 
fine Zeiss Tessar F/3.5 lenses. Model A is only 
444 x 214 x 6 and weighs but 214 pounds, a 
weight almost unbelievable in a movie camera. 
It costs about $108 and accommodates 50 feet 
of film. Also, this model can be equipped with 
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the new Ica spring motor now. Model B is a 
triple larger and takes 80 feet of film and sells for 
around $130. The Ernemann Kinette takes 
film-spools of 120 feet, is fitted with frame view- 
finder and either an F/3.5 lens of 1 3/8 in. focus 
or an F/2 of the same focal length, and is con- 
structed to make still pictures, also, as are the 
two Ica models. This is what is called “stop 
motion”. Certain characteristics belong to all 
the makes of kinema cameras mentioned above. 
All may be operated without tripods, but sockets 
are provided for the latter when they are needed; 
and all may be filled with film-spools in daylight, 
though if film is purchased in bulk, the darkroom 
is needed. The standard motion-picture film is 
35-mm. wide and has 16 pictures to each foot, 
giving a projection-time of almost 7 minutes 
per 400 feet. The 16-mm. wide amateur film 
has 40 pictures to the foot, and makes 400 feet 
last on the screen 16 minutes. All companies, 
except the makers of Ica cameras, which I am 
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not sure of, make picture-projectors to go along 
with their machines, though, of course, most 
amateur projectors are the same. The usual 
distance from the screen is 18 feet, throwing an 
image about 30 x 40 inches. And lastly, the 
Kodascope Libraries, situated in all large cities, 
lease all kinds of interesting professional dramas, 
cartoons, educationals, and comedies, featuring 
Pola Negri, Douglas Fairbanks, Jackie Coogan, 
the Talmadges, and other absorbing stars. 

This completes my survey of hand-cameras. 
It is my sincere hope that amateurs will not only 
have enjoyed reading of types of cameras they 


are unfamiliar with, but will have also discovered 
a camera which joyfully satisfies some cherished 
camera ideals which they believed could never be 
fulfilled. My next article will deal with the 
various professional cameras. 

[Mr. Miller’s experience and comments will be 
of interest to our readers who are beginners. His 
remarks do not necessarily reflect our views nor 
does he claim that he has included every type 
and make of camera. He has confined himself 
to equipments which have come under his per- 
sonal observation and experience.—Ep1rTor. | 

(To be continued.) 
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(FTER trying several different ar- 
rangements for enlarging-purposes, 
including two horizontal systems 
and one vertical, I designed and 
‘built a rising-and-falling table. 
This I found was a better arrangement in many 
ways than the rising-and-falling camera with 
stationary table or easel. When making an 
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especially large print or when enlarging a small 
section of a negative to great size, I found it far 
easier to lower the table than, in the average case, 
to raise the camera almost out of reach. 

In addition to its uses as an enlarging-table, 
it may be used for copying and photographing 
many articles which can be photographed only 
when placed upon a horizontal surface. Machine- 
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RISING-AND-FALLING ENLARGING-TABLE 


EMERY G. GREGORY 








parts, minerals, objects from nature and a score 
of others come under this head. For general 
low-power magnification, the person doing work 
in photo-micrography will find this arrangement 
very good, as the objects may be properly 
illuminated from above. With the camera 
fastened in place above the table, focusing is 
easily done and the objects are kept properly 
centered. 

Referring now to the drawing, we will proceed 
with the actual construction. The first parts 
to be made are the guides shown at (1) in the 
drawing. Although the individual builder may 
vary their length and proportions to suit him- 
self, I found that the guides when made about 
four feet in length, would meet practically every 
requirement. 

These guides are very simply constructed of 
two pieces, one by four inches and one piece one 
by three inches, fastened together to form the 
guide. Throughout the construction, the use of 
screws instead of nails will make for a more 
substantial as well as a more finished looking 
piece of work. 

Although oak will make a better appearance 
and take a nicer finish, the use of pine will make 
the construction easier for the person with but 
little skill in carpenter-work and few tools. After 
the two guides are finished, they are set aside for 
the time being and work begun on the frame of 
the table itself. Two pieces, one by three inches, 
are cut about two feet in length. These will 
form the back cross-pieces (2), and must be 
planed down a trifle so that they will slide easily 
in the two guides. Two separators (3) are 
fastened to these. The best manner of doing 
this is to mortise them; but if unskilled in this, 
the builder may simply fasten them with screws 
to the two back pieces. Since each user of this 
system will have certain ideas of his own as to 
size and proportions, no dimensions have been 
definitely given, the general arrangement being 
of prime importance. Thus any of the various 


pieces may be of sizes and proportions to satisfy 
the individual. 

Two pieces (4) are now fastened in place to (2), 
and braces (5) attached to these. The cross- 
piece (6) is next in order, care being taken to see 
that it does not throw the two side-pieces out of 
parallel. 

Now we will take up the mechanical part of 
the apparatus. A piece of round material—a 
broom-handle will do—is obtained and two holes 
bored in (2) and (6) as shown, just large enough 
to make a good fit for the shaft (7). Where the 
shaft comes through the front cross-piece, a pin 
(9) is driven in and on the cross-piece several 
pins (12) are driven to engage with (9). A crank, 
as at (8), is easily made and fastened in place 
with a pin driven through the shaft. 

Last of all, comes the table-top. A _ bread- 
board will serve very nicely for this, although a 
built-up top may be built of any convenient size. 
To raise and lower the table, a rope (11) is 
fastened to a screw-eye or solid support above 
the machine. As is shown in the drawing, it is 
wrapped around the shaft and thence to a screw- 
eye in the floor where it is drawn tight. Now by 
simply pulling the shaft forward and turning to 
right or left, the table is raised or lowered. When 
the required height has been reached, the shaft 
is pushed in and the pin (9) engages with the 
pins (12) and holds the table in place. If the 
table is large and heavy, two or more turns of 
rope about the shaft may be necessary. 

A pin driven into the shaft just back of the 
front or back cross-piece will be very necessary 
to keep the shaft from coming out of the back 
cross-piece when it is pulled forward for turning. 
To put in use, all that is now needed is to fasten 
the guides to some point on the wall with the 
table-frame in place in the guides. The enlarging- 
camera and light are fastened above to a simple 
shelf or frame-work, and all is ready for the first 
print. This equipment will be found to add 
much to the pleasure and satisfaction of enlarging. 
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Still-Life Photographs with a Portrait-Attachment 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


BLUSTERING winter-day and a 
little spare time was a combination 
Ma| that presented a favorable oppor- 
a9) tunity for doing some experimental 
Ses! work indoors. So, knowing that 
roll-film cameras of the usual type are really the 
least suitable of instruments for still-life photo- 
graphy, owing to the lack of a screen upon which 
to focus and compose the image, as well as their 
usually limited capacity for close-range work, I 
determined to try photographing a few groups of 
objects, using a portrait-attachment to permit of 
getting close views. 

The first thing, naturally, was to look about for 
objects that would lend themselves to the purpose 
in mind. So, among other things, I gathered up 
several “genuine antiques”, as dealers term the 
real thing—though how an antique can be other- 
wise than genuine is a question to which I have 
not found an answer. These included a pewter- 
teapot, iron-candlestick and a pair of brass 
“‘snuffers’”. A raid on the pantry also yielded an 
old, oblong platter with blue edging, along with 
some other articles not in the antique class. 

A table was cleared and placed about four feet 
from a rather small north window, the light from 





this being supplemented to some extent, however, 
by windows elsewhere in the room. Two large 
sheets of mounting or cover-paper in different 
shades of gray were selected to serve as back- 
grounds, these being pinned as needed to a piece 
of wall-board that was set up close to the back 
edge of the table. 

The camera employed—which happened to be 
a No. 1, series II, Kodak—was mounted on a 
tripod at such a height as to bring the lens some 
six or eight inches above the level of the table- 
top—this being sufficient to show the surface of 
the latter without having to tilt the Kodak down- 
ward enough to distort the shapes of the objects. 
As arranged, the strongest light fell upon the 
objects from one side, such lighting generally 
giving a nice play of light and shade which brings 
out well the contours and details of the objects. 

With the stage-setting ready, it remained only 
to bring on the things which were to play their 
parts and to group them as desired. In planning 
a still-life group, it is advisable to choose objects 
which either belong together by their uses or 
can be placed in juxtaposition without producing 
an impression of incongruity. Then, the chosen 
material should be grouped in a natural, seem- 
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AS IN OLDEN TIMES 


WILLIAM 


ingly informal, manner, yet, with due regard for 
a sense of balance and unity of interest. Avoid 
having all the objects separated from one 
another, if working for an artistic effect rather 
than a plain record of the articles shown. Rather, 
allow some of the things to overlap, as this helps 
to concentrate the interest and, as artists say, 
“pulls the composition together”. 

The accompanying illustrations are simple 
examples of what is meant, so I will only add that 
a lot of enjoyment can be had out of arranging 
and re-arranging a group and in trying different 
combinations of objects. Noting thus the varied 
effects produced, furnishes, at the same time, 
excellent lessons in composition which can be 
applied to all kinds of subjects. 

But to get back to the making of the pictures 
I began to tell about. For the one entitled 
*‘Antiques” I chose, after several trials, the tea- 
pot, platter and candlestick as the main parts of 
the composition with the snuffers a minor 
accessory. The platter was set against the back- 
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ground and the other things arranged just in 
front, taking care to keep all at as nearly the 
same distance from the lens as circumstances 
permitted to prevent the possibility of some parts 
of the photograph being out of focus. To 
include the group, as arranged, the Kodak—with 
the Portrait-Attachment in position—was placed 
2 feet 9 inches from the subject and the lens set 
at the 8-foot mark on the focusing-dial, in 
accordance with instructions. To ensure accu- 
racy, a tape-measure was used, taking as the 
points of measurement the distance from the lens 
to a spot about half-way between the nearest 
object and the platter against the background. 
“Splitting the focus”, as it is sometimes called, 
between the nearest and furthest objects one 
wishes to render, sharply equalises the definition, 
the depth of focus required to make all sharp 
being then obtained by using a smaller-sized stop 
or diaphragm in the lens. In this instance, I 
“‘stopped down” to F/16, set the shutter for 
“Time” and gave an exposure of 40 seconds. 
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For the next subject, “As in Olden Times”, 
the lighted candle played the leading réle, sup- 
ported by the ink-well, writing-paper, snuffers 
and: several old books. This had the same 
exposure and general treatment as the first- 
mentioned subject, except that the Kodak was 
3 feet from the group and the lens set at the 10- 
foot mark on the scale. 

“Refreshments” was given an exposure of 45 
seconds, stop F/16, with the Kodak 2 feet 4 
inches from subject, and lens set at 5-foot mark. 

““Darkroom-Accessories”’ received an exposure 
of 40 seconds, stop F/16, lens set at 6-foot by scale 
and used at 2 feet 6 inches from the objects. 

The variation in distance between the lens and 
objects in the different groups is accounted for 
by the fact that the groups did not take up quite 
the same lateral space on the table, and a focus- 
ing-tvpe of Kodak being used, I thought that I 
might as well avail myself of this feature to 
regulate the size of the image in accordance with 
the size of the group. Let me say, however, 
good still-life photographs can be made with any 
simple fixed-focus instrument, by using with it a 
Portrait-Attachment at the distance called for in 
the instructions accompanying the latter. All 
that is then necessary being to keep the material 
within the view-angle covered by the lens and 
shown in the finder. As there is a little dis- 
crepancy in position between the lens-image pro- 
jected on the film and that indicated in the 
finder when working at very close range—owing 





to the slight difference in viewpoint between lens 
and finder—it is advisable to include a little more 
of the surroundings than is apparently necessary 
to the composition—surplus matter being easily 
el minated afterward by trimming; whereas a lack 
of material cannot be supplied. In the study 
called ‘‘Antiques’”’ I made this mistake, owing 
to the lack of perfect coincidence between the 
lens and finder images, with the result that the 
composition does not possess quite as much 
foreground as I had planned to include, and the 
left-hand margin also cuts the base of the candle- 
stick; a feature not premeditated in this instance. 

In conclusion let me say that so many familiar 
objects, easily obtainable, lend themselves well to 
the making of still-life arrangements, and this 
line of endeavor offers such opportunities for 
gaining a better acquaintance with the important 
subject of pictorial composition, that I can unre- 
servedly recommend the practice of this branch 
of photography to any reader, even though the 
only outfit available may be regarded as limited 
in capacity. Even such an apparent handicap 
may sometimes prove a blessing in disguise, for 
the knowledge gained by testing the capacity of 
an instrument in fields commonly regarded as 
outside its range not infrequently proves very 
useful when one is caught in a tight place; and it 
is necessary either to go without a much desired 
subject or photograph it with whatever equip- 
ment is available at the moment, without regard 
to its suitability. ’ 





Passe-Partout Photographs for Home-Decoration 
S. E. WESTWOOD 


VF the many photographs made by 
most amateur photographers during 
the summer-months of the year, 
there are generally to be found at 
least a few which are worthy of 
preserving in some more permanent or conspic- 
uous form than that of unmounted prints or 
specimens for the slip-in album or portfolio. 
What more pleasant occupation can be devised 
for the winter-evenings than the making of 
pases-partout photographs from our best nega- 
tives? It not only affords scope for our artistic 
talents, but results in charming pictures being 
obtained for home-decoration at comparatively 
small cost. Pass: partout is the method of 
framing a picture or photograph by binding the 
mount and glass together by means of a strip 
of art binding-paper, which takes the place of the 
ordinary wooden frame, and serves to isolate the 
picture from its surroundings. 





In the first place, the ordinary contact-print 
obtained with a camera of the size which most 
amateurs use, will look too small when “‘hung”’, 
and it will be necessary to resort to the process 
of enlarging. 

The materials required are some art-boards 
on which to mount the photographs, pieces of 
stout cardboard for backing-purposes, and sheets 
of glass of the same size as the mounts, binding- 
strips which may be purchased already gummed, 
and some brass-rings with staple fasteners for 
hanging the pictures. The keynote throughout 
should be simplicity and harmony of tone. For 
black-and-white photographs, for example, the 
scheme might be carried out with light gray 
mounts sufficiently large to leave a fair-sized 
margin around the edges of the photographs 
when mounted, and dark gray binding-strips. 

When the photographs have been mounted 
and in this connection it may be pointed out 
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that only the top edge of the photograph need 
be pasted on to the mount, since the glass will 
keep the whole flat when the binding is com- 
pleted—one should turn one’s attention to the 
fixing of the brass-rings in the sheet of cardboard 
which is to form the backing. It would, of course, 
be impossible to fix staple fasteners in the mount 
itself, since they would pierce it and be visible 
from the front, so that a piece of cardboard is 
used to accommodate them. This will be bound 
up at the back of the mounted photograph and 
will help to prevent any tendency to cockling. 
The position the two rings are to occupy depends 
on the size of the picture. 

The actual binding may now be begun. First 
cut two strips of the passe-partout binding of the 
same length as the longer sides of the piece of 
glass, and two strips of the same length as the 
shorter sides. At this stage, the edges of the 
strips may all be cut square. Having decided 
on the width of binding required to “frame”’ the 
picture, it is a good plan to draw a line in pencil 
along the gummed side of the four strips, at the 
required distance from the edges of the strips, 
to serve as a guide. 

Next take the two longer strips and damp 
them along the edges which are to be affixed 
to the glass, which it is assumed has already 
been cleaned and polished. Then apply the 
strips to the glass, at the same time ensuring 
that the pencil-lines on the strips are exactly in 


line with the edges of the glass. With the 
fingertips, carefully press the binding in contact 
with the glass, and allow the adhesive to dry 
for a few minutes. Then damp the edges of the 
strips which project beyond the glass, place the 
mounted photograph face downwards on the 
glass, and on top of the mount place the card- 
board backing, brass-rings uppermost, and 
firmly bind over the edges of the strips, taking 
care to get glass, mount and card in close contact. 

It is now necessary to deal with the two 
shorter strips of binding. First, each corner of 
these strips should be mitred at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, just as an ordinary wooden 
picture-frame is mitred. Geometrical accuracy 
is quite unnecessary, and it is sufficient to gauge 
the angle at which to cut the corners by laying 
the strips on the glass as nearly as possible in the 
positions they will eventually occupy and mark- 
ing the binding-strips lightly in pencil. The two 
shorter strips may then be damped and bound 
just in the same way as described above. 

Since under the method described, the longer 
strips were not mitred at the corners, there will 
be slight overlapping of the binding at each of 
the four corners of the frame; but this will be 
practically unnoticeable except on close inspec- 
tion. The danger in mitreing the corners of all 
the four strips is that unless the work is very 
carefully performed, slight gaps may be visible 
between the mitres.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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Have You Heard the Call? 


HERE is a call being sounded the length and 

the breadth of this great country of ours, 
and overseas as well. It is not a loud, com- 
manding call; but rather the sweet, appealing 
bidding of a mother to her children. Some of us 
hear it plainly, and eagerly await the first oppor- 
tunity to answer. Others appear to be unaware 
of the call, and wonder at our eagerness. Mother 
Nature knows her own and will not let her 
children forget. Therefore, she calls in her own 
quiet way to those who have learned that the 
sky, the clouds, the stars, the sea, the moun- 
tains, the flowers, the trees and the love of one’s 
fellowmen lead on and up to spiritual strength 
and peace. Moreover, Mother Nature knows 
that she must draw us to her gently and that we 
must come willingly, even eagerly. So she has 
looked long and carefully for an ally who would 
work with her to bring her children back to dy- 
namic realities and show them how much of our 
modern life is artificial, insincere, and unsound. 
After many tests, questionings and deliberations, 
she finally decided that of all the many excellent 
allies which are trying to help her, Photography 
was, by far, the most effective in bringing out in 
her children the finer things of life—artistically, 
intellectually and_ spiritually. 

Perhaps man is imbued with no finer thought 
than the desire to portray and to preserve the 
beauty which stirs him and draws him away and 
out of the grind of his daily toil. As he stands 
on some high hill and becomes thrilled with the 
brilliant sunshine, the turquoise sky, the gently 
floating clouds and the peaceful landscape at his 
feet, there is a spiritual awakening within him. 
He becomes another man—free, happy, strong 
and willing to do and to dare. The drab sur- 
roundings of workshop and office are forgotten, 
the weariness and hopelessness of the daily grind 
have disappeared, he sees things he never saw 
before in nature, and he hears the song of birds 
and the sighing of the wind in the pines. Mother 
Nature knows and she understands. If her tired, 
ailing and heartsick children will not come of 
themselves, she speaks quietly to her ally Photo- 
graphy, and soon her children begin to come and 
to bring others—home to Mother Nature. 

Some have said that men and women of today 
have no time for such idealistic and sentimental 
subjects as love of nature, art or pictorial photo- 











graphy. This is assumed to be a very practical 
age, with the hearts of men and women steeled 
against the things which might soften the heart, 
stir the soul or bring a tear. Some of the leaders 
of the so-called moderns or advanced thinkers 
may stick to their theories and sway many in 
their direction; but sooner or later men and 
women creep back to Mother Nature like tired 
children and find a peace and a happiness in 
nature-love, art and pictorial photography which 
is lacking in much of our so-called progressive 
modern living. Mother Nature has been watch- 
ing men come and go for thousands of years. 
The modern life, of which we appear to be so 
proud and which we live to the limit, is but a 
small matter in her eyes. In a hundred years 
our so-called modern life will be very old-fash- 
ioned. We shall not be present to hear our 
descendants speak of their ‘“‘modern life’. 

There is beauty which man has made and there 
is beauty which Mother Nature has made. 
When man becomes puffed up with his achieve- 
ments, she quietly reminds him that she supplied 
the marble, the pigments, the design, the wood, 
the iron and everything with which man has 
made his works of art, small and great. Mother 
Nature is especially fond of Photography as a 
means to arouse in men and in women an ability 
to see and to understand her ways, and to por- 
tray them for the benefit and happiness of others. 
A song is sung or a wonderful overture is played; 
but when the music dies away, nothing but a 
memory remains. However, in the case of a 
photograph, which is well done technically and 
artistically, the beauty, the thrill and the appeal 
of the original scene remains to inspire and to 
give pleasure for many years to come. 

Whatever the art-schools and photographic 
courses may teach, a true picture—a work of act 
and inspiration—cannot be made until the artist 
or the photographer has the eyes to see and the 
heart to understand the spiritual power and 
tremendous symphonies of color, design, com- 
position and masses, which only Mother Nature 
can reveal. May our readers catch the inspira- 
tion which the beauty of springtime is bringing; 
and may they heed the age-long call of Mother 
Nature to come back to her arms for comfort, 
renewed courage and peace. Photography will 
help them hear the call and to find a happiness 
which is satisfying, sincere and permanent. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00, 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErRa MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

g. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—‘‘My Home”’ 
Closed January 31, 1927 


First Prize: Edward D. Mudge. 
Second Prize: Geo. P. Wright. 
Third Prize: J. D. Creegan. 


Honorable Mention: Mary Callaghan; Karl Fichtner; 
G. Allen Fraser; Leonard Purin; Mario Lucio Sca- 
cheri; Lewis Smith; Horace Tyzack; Wm. O. Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1927 


“‘Nly Home.”’ Closed January 31. 
*“*Miscellaneous.”” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”” Closes May 31. 
*“Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes with Figures.’ Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes Dec. 31. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
EDWARD D. MUDGE 
FIRST PRIZE—MY HOME 








A CABIN IN SPRING 


SECOND PRIZE—MY HOME 


Advanced Competition 

Tue subject for this competition, “My Home’, 
seems to have appealed to many of our readers who 
submitted many interpretations of the theme. ‘“The 
Old Homestead”, by Edward D. Mudge, with its 
delicate tracery, appeal and beautiful technique 
deserves the award which it received. There is no 
wandering of the eye in search of the center of interest. 
The foreground, trees, light and dark areas all combine 
to create a feeling of strength and unity of composition. 
Some observers may feel that the house is just a little 
crowded at the right margin; but in this case, there 
does not seem to be a feeling of lack of space, due to 
the darker parts of the composition being at the front 
of the house and thus drawing the eye away from the 
close quarters at the right. Mr. Mudge should be 
very happy over this picture which has a quality and 
an appeal which is rare in pictures of this kind. 

Data: New York; September, 5.30 p.m.; dull sun; 
5x7 Korona View-Camera; 8-inch Ilex Symmetrical 
lens; K-2 Filter; stop, F/16; Eastman Commercial 
Panchromatic Film; Pyro-Soda, tray developed; 
Bromoil print from enlargement on Velour Black 
Platinum, Mat. 

“A Cabin in Spring”, by George P. Wright, is a 





GEORGE P. WRIGHT 


splendid example of the soft-focus lens used at its 
best. Here the atmosphere of the picture is almost 
as important as the composition in portraying the 
fact that it is a day in spring and that it is warm and 
that nature is awakening. Although there are a 
number of parts to the picture in the matter of the 
flowering bush, foreground, trees and sky; yet, the 
cabin is convincingly the center of interest. The 
bush with its high key catches the eye for a moment; 
but the heavier and darker mass of the cabin draws 
the attention and holds it. This is as it should be. 
Mr. Wright is to be congratulated for the effective 
manner in which he has made the title and the picture 
so convincing and altogether charming. 

Data: Brown County, Indiana; June, 10.30 a.m.; 
bright sun; 4.x 5 Korona Camera; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito Lens; stop, F/4; 1/50 second; Cramer Medium- 
Iso Double-Coated Plate; Rodinal, in tank; Enlarging 
Cyko. 

“The Home Portal’, by J. D. Creegan, is a delightful 
study in light and shade; it is also very appropriate 
to this competition. The entrance to our homes plays 
a very important part in our daily lives. When it is 
as inviting as the one portrayed by Mr. Creegan, we 
should feel that life has been good to us. There is 
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THE HOME-PORTAL J. D. CREEGAN 
THIRD PRIZE-—-MY HOME 


simplicity, strength and permanence in this compo- 
sition. Technically, we commend the transparent 
shadows, the life and sparkle of the print and the 
rather original treatment of the subject. Perhaps the 
only matter to question in this excellent picture is the 
light-area at the upper right corner. By covering it up, 
the eye finds that it rests more easily on the door. A 
toning down of this area would be a simple matter. 

Data: Sunbury, Pennsylvania; August, 3 P.M.; 
bright sun; 9- x12-cm. Ica Camera; 13.5-cm. Heckla 
lens; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Eastman Film-Pack; 
developed with Eastman Special; Enlarged on Portrait 


Bromide, White Rough, Mat. A. H. Brearpstey. 


Bringing Out Dormant Powers Within Us 


SoME years ago—about nine or ten—the writer was 
in a situation to view at close range a young man 
attending a certain school. He was half Indian and 
half Negro, a mixture such as does not give rise to the 
highest expectations; nor in this case, was there any 
reason to think the youth an exception to the rule. 
His manner and address were not objectionable, and he 
won a medal or so on the cinder-track; but there seemed 
to be no evidence of powers that would give him station 
when his days of school were ended. He was not a 
student—far from it. Perhaps some day he would be 
a janitor, or an elevator-man, or a chauffeur; but that 
was about the limit, as far as anyone could see. 





Soon after, we learned that this young man became 
one of the most daring and brilliant and successful air- 
plane pilots in the U. S. Army on the western front. 
Already he had won distinction. It seemed impossible; 
and, yet, the facts were so. An accident of fate? 
Maybe; but if you looked into the train of circum- 
stances leading to his enlistment in the Air Corps you 
would find that all along—this is evident to one who 
knows the case—he was reaching out towards the sort of 
opportunity that came his way. 

Each of us has undiscovered powers, but they need 
development to bring them out. Sending in a criti- 
cism or an answer to a question, or perhaps a print, is a 
small thing in itself. Even if you are a winner, the 
tangible reward is small. But the act, the mental 
effort, the concentration, perhaps the mere effect of 
publication, may mean a valuable stirring up of the 
under-layer of the mind. It may galvanise your 
interest in photography into something far more vital 
than it hitherto has been. 

A large number of amateurs, when they begin to send 
in criticisms, are very meek. They almost apologise 
for venturing to set themselves up as critics. But if 
they keep it up, after a while, they lose this apologetic 
tone. They get opinions. They learn how to form 
their judgment; and by that time they have profited 
a good deal. For through the habit of criticising they 
have acquired powers which before were dormant. 

J. DANTELs. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











MAID FROM THE ORIENT 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Artificial 
Light Photographs 
Closes May 31, 1927 


Not many years ago when the amateur or the pro- 
fessional photographer thought of artificial light photo- 
graphs he assumed that flashpowder and magnesium- 
ribbon were to be relied upon for the illumination. 
Today the improvements in lenses, shutters and sensi- 
tive materials make possible results with ordinary 
street, theater or home-lighting which would have been 
impossible in the past. Furthermore, the modern 
studio-lamp and home-portrait lamp have virtually 
made flashpowder unnecessary for most portrait work. 
Of course, where there is no electric current the flash- 
powder still serves well, and so does the magnesium- 
ribbon, and many excellent flashlamps. 


F. Y. OGASAWARA 


Any picture which is made by artificial light is eligible 
to this competition. It matters not whether the 
illumination be a kerosene-lamp, open woodfire, candle, 
electric lamp, flashpowder or magnesium-ribbon. No 
daylight is to be used in making any of the contribu- 
tions. However. the jury will allow a bit of twilight 
should it help to bring out the sky behind some arti- 
ficial lights in the foreground. The pictures may be 
made indoors or outdoors, they may be portraits or 
landscapes, street-scenes or fireside scenes. It is 
hoped that our contestants will utilise the many 
effective modern methods to obtain adequate and 
pleasing artificial illumination. Needless to say, 
composition and technique will have their usual weight 
with the judges. This competition-subject is filled 
with interest—make the most of it. 

A. H. BearbsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Macazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales; excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 





Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed January 31, 1927 


First Prize: James Ellictt Finlay. 
Second Prize: Julian F. Brasor. 


Honorable Mention: James A. Bell; J. Daniels; P. H. 
Moon. 


Beginners and a Color-Filter 


A MONTH or two ago it was suggested on this page 
that a beginner would do well to add a number of photo- 
graphic accessories to the equipment he may have 
received at Christmas-time. Among the useful and 
practical accessories mentioned, it was suggested that 
a color-filter should be added to the photographic 
outfit. To many beginners, a color-filter—or ray- 
filter—means very little. Some know that it is a piece 
of yellow glass; others do not know even that. In one 
case, it was reported that a certain beginner held the 
idea that a color-filter must be something like a water- 
filter—it filtered color. In a sense, it does filter the 
color so that certain rays of light are allowed to pass 
full strength, as it were, and others are retarded or 
excluded altogether. For some reason, the use of a 
color-filter has seemed to be a task to the average 
beginner. He is told that he must lengthen the 
exposure and, perhaps, that the camera should be placed 
on a tripod. This appears to mean extra fuss and 
bother, and our beginner neglects the color-filter. 

Let me make it clear that I am not suggesting that a 
color-filter be used for every subject or whenever there 
are clouds in the sky or there is a magnificent sunset. 
There are times and subjects which do not require 
the use of the color-filter in order to get full color- 
values. One of the most successful marines which it 
was ever my good fortune to make was obtained with- 
out a color-filter and the clouds, mountains and water 
were beautifully rendered. However, the clouds were 
white and gray, so was the water which reflected them 
and the mountains were almost black in tone. Thus, 
I virtually photographed a black-and-white subject, 
and a color-filter would have had no color to filter. 
However, in the case of a brilliant sky, with pure white 
clouds, hazy hills in the distance, a colorful sunset, 
flower-gardens or autumn-foliage and snow-scenes, the 
color-filter will add so much to the composition that it 
is well worth the extra effort and exposure-time which 
is required. Those beginners who have F/4.5 lenses 
can use color-filters even when making snapshots of a 
1/5, 1/10 or 1/25 of a second, provided the conditions 
permit. A short time or bulb exposure will suffice in 
nearly every case, even with rapid rectilinear lenses 
which work at F/8. As most beginners use roll-film 
cameras, I have said nothing about panchromatic or 
isochromatic plates and cut-films which can be used to 
advantage with a color-filter. Even on the usual 
orthochromatic film, a good color-filter will improve 
the results. However, let the beginner learn when to 
use a color-filter and when not to use it. When it is 
used intelligently, it adds a quality to one’s work which 
can be obtained in no other way. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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THE EDGE OF A BIRCH-FOREST 


JAMES ELLIOTT FINLAY 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


“Tue Edge of a Birch-Forest’, by James Elliott 
Finlay, is exceptionally well done. There is a harmony 
about the picture which pleases and appeals to the 
beholder. There is no discordant foreground to 
hinder the eye from a quick and delightful journey 
into the forest. There is a feeling of openness and 
cleanliness which is inviting. Unfortunately, there 
is a slight clash of interest between the large white 
birch at the extreme left and the dark one at the 
right. If anything, the darker one has the better of 
the argument. Cover this tree up and note how 
contentedly the eye wanders among the trees and 
along the road. The tonal values are well rendered 
and Mr. Finlay has given evidence by this picture 
that he will hold his own in the Advanced Compe- 
tition to which he is now promoted. 

Data: Presque Isle, Marquette, Michigan; August, 
6 a.M.; bright light; 1-A Kodak Special; Kodak Anastig- 
mat F/6.3 lens; 5 inches focus; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; 
Kodak Roll-Film; tank and developing powders; 
enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom Glossy. 

“Edgewater Beach by Moonlight”, made by Julian 
F. Brasor, serves as an excellent example of what may 
happen when a photograph is attempted by moon- 
light, or moonlight and artificial light. Many beginners 
write us about making pictures at night and here is a 
good answer for them to study. The data is of special 
value. The halftone does not quite succeed in the 
matter of a faithful reproduction of all the detail 
which appears in the original print. Also, something 
of the atmosphere and effect is lost by the necessary 
reduction. However, by close examination of the 
halftone, much of the original detail can be seen. The 
water and the sky are allotted proper space, the 
horizon-line is level, the halation of lights ashore has 
been reduced to a minimum, the tonal values of 
moon, sky and water are true to the conditions stated 
in the data and the balance of the picture is main- 
tained by the moon and its light on the water, at the 
left, and by the shore and buildings on the right. 
Altogether, we are indebted to Mr. Brasor for a truly 
interesting, stimulating and effective picture. 


Data: Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Illinois; July, 
9 p.m.; full moon; 9-x 12-cm. Ica B Camera; 13.5-cm. 
Zeiss-Tessar lens; stop, F/4.5; Exposure 1 minute and 
15 seconds; Agfa Film-Pack; Developed with Elon; 
Enlarged on P. M. C. No. 9. The tall buildings at the 
extreme right compose the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The long line of lights on the water-line, in the middle 
of the picture, is the Municipal Pier, nearly one mile 
in length, and actually six miles distant. The indi- 
vidual light just to the left of the pier is the lighthouse 
in Chicago Harbor, and it is two miles beyond the 
pier. The long line just above the horizon, on the 
extreme left, is smoke from the mills in Gary, Indiana. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 


News from the Dome of the Capitol 


PHoToGcrapny is to be put to a new use, the efficacy 
of which is, however, believed to be beyond a doubt, by 
those who advance the novel idea, of making photo- 
graphs of roast leg of lamb, baked ham, veal-cutlets, 
beef-steak and other meat cuts, cooked by the Bureau 
of Home Economics. Officials have made numerous 
photographs which will be used as exhibits to show 
how properly cooked meats should look. 

A one-reel film has just been produced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from pictures made by the various 
State Departments of Agriculture, showing the attack 
of Japanese beetles on orchards in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. This educational film, 
“Holding the Japanese Beetle’, shows scenes depicting 
the introduction of the pest into the United States, 
visualising its life-history, and showing examples of 
the damage done to fruit-trees, various plants and 
turf, and emphasising measures of control developed 
by both the Federal and State Departments of Agri- 
culture. Among the various features are close-ups 
showing three hundred beetles attacking a single apple 
hanging from a tree, animated drawings tracing the 
progress of the beetle-grubs during the ten months 
they live in the soil; the Dexiid fly, a parasite imported 
from Japan to help fight the beetle, spraying of or- 
chards with arsenate of lead to prevent damage. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH BY MOONLIGHT 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


A Convenient Printing-Arrangement 


At various times I have seen mentioned that ama- 
teurs when printing with gaslight papers utilise the 
ordinary permanent electric or Welsbach gaslight fix- 
tures found in almost any room, the use of which I 
believe is not very convenient when making any num- 
ber of prints. 

As I use nothing but Azo paper, a Brownie Safelight 
Lamp with Series O Safelight is used, placing same at 
the edge of the developing-tray, making sure that the 
bottom of the lamp is flush with the top of the develop- 
ing-tray. A double socket is then screwed to the lamp, 
the male end being connected to the house-supply. 

Into the remaining female end screw a 2 ft. cable 
with plug and single socket attached, using at the end a 
25-watt bulb. As the single socket is equipped with a 
press button, the bulb need only be lighted during ex- 
posure, whereas the lamp is lighted continuously as a 
“work light”’. 

This arrangement enables the worker to sit in the one 
position with moderate comfort, having at the same 
time ample safe light, at moderate cost. 

James Bet. 


‘In Focus’’ 

OnE of my readers has asked that I briefly state the 
laws of composition in such a way that a beginner can 
understand them. This is far beyond my capabilities; 
but I will do the best I can to give you a few of them. 

Keep your main object of interest out of the center 
of the picture. The best positions are in the corners, 
about one-third of the width of the picture away from 
one side or the other, and about one-third of the height 
of the picture away from either the top or bottom. 





JULIAN F. BRASOR 


Keep your horizon line, if you have one, out of the 
center, either one-third or two-thirds of the way up 
being preferable. 

Never include two different objects of equal interest 
in the same picture. If you want a picture of a certain 
individual, make it. If you want a picture of a certain 
scene, make it. Do not, however, try to combine 
them in one picture and have them of equal interest. 
If you must combine the two subjects, have one less 
important than the other. 

Before making a good picture, ask yourself if it tells 
the story you want. A good picture tells the story 
without any additional explanation being necessary, and 
the more simple the picture, the better it usually tells 
its story. Ninety-nine out of one hundred pictures 
made contain more detail than is necessary. Don’t be 
afraid to trim. Strive for simplicity. 

Give your photography as much thought as a golfer 
or tennis-player gives his strokes and you will find that 
your photography will improve, as will your skill in 
any other sport or hobby, if you give it the proper 
thought.—Kart A. BAuMGAERTEL in The View-Finder. 


You Hit ’Im and I'll Drag ’Im Out 


A wire had been to the photographer's and ordered 
one dozen portraits and one 8 x 10 hand colored in oil. 
When the pictures were delivered she determined to 
surprise her husband by showing him the one done in 
oil first. 

Wife (handing husband the 8 x 10 hand colored 
print) :—‘‘Isn’t it absolutely life-like?” 

Husband :—*H-m—paint’s hardly thick enough!’’ 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


aN Closing the last day of every month 
a Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
P| Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHotro-—Era MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto—Era Maaazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed January 31, 1927 
First Prize: Lola M. Henry. 
Second Prize: Paul W. Kearney. 


Honorable Mention: James G. 
Loomis; Lieut. A. E. McKenney. 


Johnson; Hattie 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Ir is with pleasure and a feeling of anticipation 
that we inaugurate the new Exposure-Makers’ Com- 
petition. Entries are coming in with increasing 
rapidity as the news of this competition spreads 
through the ranks of our readers and dealers. There 
seems to be a very real demand for this competition 
which is open to those who have pictorial skill, or are 
eager to learn, but who have neither the required 
time nor equipment to do their own photo-finishing. 
“Watkins Glen”, by Lola M. Henry, has the distinction 
of being the first prize in our new competition. Con- 
sidering the weather-conditions and the natural 
difficulties of the subject, Mrs. Henry succeeded 
admirably. There is detail in the shadows for which 
she deserves much credit. The necessarily prolonged 
exposure caused the water to appear somewhat as a 
long, white pole; but the effect of splashing water at 
the base helps to relieve this stiff appearance in the 
falling column of water. The technical work by 
Mr. Bau, the photo-finisher, was excellent. 

Data: Watkins Glen, New York; September; very 
dull and rainy; 3-A Kodak; Anastigmat lens; stop, 
F/8; 6 seconds; Eastman Roll-Film. Photo-finisher, 
C. Bau, Orange, Massachusetts. 

“The Teapot”, by Paul W. Kearney, has the dis- 
tinction of being the second prize winner in this new 
competition. There is strength, appeal and interest 
in this picture. However, the teapot has a somewhat 
difficult time of it to hold its own against the white 
cup and the large, round tray behind it. The darker 
tone of the teapot helps it to hold the center of interest 
and thus conform to the title of the picture. Alto- 
gether, the three items in the composition are a bit 
crowded in the picture-area. A quarter of an inch 
at left and at right would relieve this feeling of being 
cramped. As Mr. Kearney used artificial light and 
made a sincere attempt to learn some of the problems 
of still-life photography, we gladly admit that he did 
well, and our pointing out some of the little slips is but 
an indication of our desire to encourage him to con- 
tinue his good work which promises much in the 
future. The photo-finishing was done at Willoughbys, 
and the original print is convincing evidence of the care 
and satisfaction which may be expected from this 
well-known photo-dealer of New York City. 

Data: 4x 5 Auto Graflex; Bausch & Lomb Tessar, 
Series Ic, F/4.5; Eastman Film-Pack; One 200-watt 
flood-light containing only a regular Mazda lamp; 
2 seconds at F/4.5 with a piece of red gauze net over 
lens. This was double Justophot time. Photo-finisher. 
Willoughbys, 110 West 32d Street, New York City. 
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First Prize 


ExposurE-MaAKeErs’ COMPETITION 


WATKINS GLEN 





f LOLA M. HENRY 


Photo-finished by 


C. Bau, Orange, Mass. 
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Second Prize 


EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


THE TEAPOT 


PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Photo-finished by 


Willoughbys, New York City 
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“74 OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











THE SCISSORS-GRINDER 


ALLEN FRASER 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoro-ERA MaAGazineE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and 
Figures. (3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Grada- 
tions and Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) 
Atmosphere and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic 
Technique. 


Take a soft lead-pencil and subdue the glaring 
highlights in the background. Soften the white 
circumference of those wheels. Obliterate that flare 
of white under the grinder’s chin, and gray over the 
cap of the man beyond him. Kill that streak of white 
to the right, behind the man with his hands in his 
pocket. Soften the highlights in the dress of the two 
middle figures, and tone down the sidewalk and the 
street. And then what? 

Why, you have got a picture! Personally, if I had 
been making that view, I should have included all 
of the cart, and should not have cut it in two. One 
sort of feels that it ought to be resting on something. 

The faces are excellently done. There is excellent 
concentration of interest. The exposure is correct. 
The idea is well rendered, using photographic materials 
as a means of expression. There is nothing intrinsically 


poetic, inspiring or noble in the subject, nothing pro- 
found, nothing amusing even. But, such as it is, it 
is well done—with exceptions noted above. 

Suggestions: (1) Always look in your finder, or 
better, your groundglass. (2) Never forget that the 
background of a picture can spoil it. (3) Have some 
Farmer's reducing solution on hand for too insistent 
highlights in the wrong place. 

E. L. C. Morse. 

Pictures illustrative of ordinary every-day life 
commonly are called genre-pictures. Unfortunately, 
“The Scissors-Grinder” cannot be considered a suc- 
cessful genre. Therefore, it belongs in that great 
catch-all for unsuccessful attempts—souvenirs. 

Let us assume that it is the result of an intentional 
effort to make a genre-picture, and examine on that 
basis wherein it succeeds or fails. 

The prime essential for pictures of this kind is unity, 
a common focus of interest which must be the principal 
point in the picture. Here we have that. Too bad it 
is hidden. The grinder may be showing how keen he 
can sharpen a knife or he may be exhibiting a sore 
thumb. The blurred spokes of a rapidly moving 
flywheel would have established definitely that he was 
actively engaged in his trade. But, whatever it is, 
everybody in the picture is looking at it. 

Spontaneity is another important requirement. 
Maybe this picture was unposed. To the writer, 
however, the actors seem to have a “‘watch-the-birdie”’ 
expression, as though they are looking fixedly at the 
hidden something by request. Art must conceal its 
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. THE PARAPET AND BEYOND 





P. MC ADAM 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


hand. Whatever they look at must have sufficient 
interest to catch their attention naturally. 

Good clean technique is the sine qua non of pic- 
torialism. We cannot add value by ornamenting the 
structurally unsound. Here Mr. Fraser’s picture fails 
completely. The impenetrable shadow at the right 
with the contrasting shapeless blur of white draws 
the eye away from the picture. It is not plumb. 
Atlas held the world on his shoulders. Even he had 
to stand on a great rock. The grinder’s cart might be 
floating in space. The verticals and blank spaces of 
the background are disturbing. 

In real life we see many genre-pictures. The eye 
and brain disregard extraneous details. The lens 
cannot. It is chiefly this that makes this class of 
pictures one of the most difficult to get successfully. 


B. H. Jacoss. 


THE interesting genre, ““The Scissors-Grinder,” by 
Alan Fraser is meritorious for its excellent concen- 
tration on the central point of interest. There is no 
sham, no pretense in the action in this picture; it is 
genuine and realistic. 

The scissors-grinder is busily plying his trade, unem- 
barrassed by spectators or photographer. In regard 
to the unassuming and unaffected acting, it may be 
remarked that Mr. Fraser must have been favored with 
either or both of two circumstances: (1) The subjects 
were exceptionally good actors and accustomed to 
appearing before the camera. (2) The photograph was 
made without the knowledge of the subjects. 

One loves to dwell on the good points of a picture; 
however, our duty to the camerist and the betterment 
of photography demands that we make suggestions. 
In the present picture the foreground and the back- 
ground demand such attention. In regard to the 
first, it appears that we do not have enough of it; as 
to the second, we have too much of it. More fore- 
ground would give us a feeling of less constriction 
and greater freedom. A darker, less chalky back- 


ground would appear less freakishly bizarre, and 

would help us concentrate the attention on the earnest 

scissors-grinder and the interesting group around him. 
Artuur L. MARBLE. 


TuE camera has caught this group in a very inter- 
esting study, with the interest of the bystanders for 
the scissors-grinder’s manipulation of cutlery and their 
absorbed attention without any trace of pose, is a 
sublime combination not usually found recorded 
offhand in our busy streets. The different facial 
expressions and the relative positions of the onlookers 
leaves nothing more to be desired. 

The conscientious features of the scissors-grinder, 
his whole demeanor and his zealous efforts to please, 
are all in keeping with his nomad‘c occupation. Unluck- 
ily these good points are obscured by the lack of a 
principal object of interest, which, in this case should 
be the scissors-grinder backed up by the others of the 
group in their proper relative positions. 

The eyes rove all over the picture area from the 
light-reflecting windows to the highlight on the right, 
back to the group. That highlight appears to be a 
white-smocked man looking out of the window and he 
could be eliminated very nicely. Too bad, this picture 
could not have been made with a more suitable unob- 
trusive background, yet, had this been obtainable 
at that particular moment, the group might not have 
been so interestingly gathered around the old scissors- 
grinder. 

James A. BELL. 


o 


Masquerading 


DavuBEeR—“I portray nature exactly as I see her.” 
Critical friend—‘‘Well, my boy, she’s certainly been 
fooling you.” —Exchange. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Special Note: In order to relieve Mr. French for 
another month, so that his convalescing in Florida 
may be continued and be of greatest benefit to him, 
I am again assuming the responsibilities of this 
department and will appreciate the further indul- 
gence of our readers ——A. H. BEARDSLEY. 


There is something rather appropriate about the 
frontispiece by the well-known pictorialist Kenneth 
D. Smith. The gate is open and sunshine pours in to 
gladden and warm the heart after the long cold winter. 
Furthermore, the picture suggests that once again we 
are free to go out into the highways and byways in 
search of pictorial material and that the photographic 
season of 1927 is at hand. Mr. Smith made the most 
of an attractive bit of Rothenburg which he visited on 
a camera-tour last summer. Some critics might object 
to the position of the man’s left leg. It suggests that 
the man might be standing on one leg, scratching his 
heel with the toe of the other and maintaining his 
equilibrium by leaning on his cane. There is also 
a question as to whether the man helps or mars the 
composition. However, the picture has a_ strong 
appeal and displays Mr. Smith’s ability to select 
attractive material. 

In “June” we find an unusual treatment of a scene, 
and Mr. Moon is to be congratulated. There is bal- 
ance, excellent tonal values and good technique. The 
clouds in the sky break up the white area and add 
greatly to the pictorial effect of the picture. Perhaps 
some might wish that the trees at each end of the 
picture were not cut in half and that Mr. Moon had 
been a bit higher on the slope of the hill. Nevertheless, 
the picture is well-worth studying. 

Data: Madison, Wisconsin; June, 3 p.m.; bright sun- 
light; Ansco Speedex 244 x 3144; 3%-inch Ansco 
Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 3x color-screen; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Roll-Film; Pyro; enlarged on Eastman Por- 
trait Bromide, Grade O. 

“The Spirit of Spring’, by Arthur H. Farrow, is a 
typical] scene in the spring when the warm sun is just 
beginning to draw out the buds, grasses and flowers. 
One can almost feel the warmth and smell the sweet 
odor of growing things as Mr. Farrow’s picture is 
studied closely. The photographs of birds’ nests reveal 
an understanding love of nature and unusual technical 
ability. In fact, the maker of these pictures is to 
be commended for revealing in his pictorial efforts the 
deep nature-love which he describes so well in his article. 

“Rainy Day on Cape Cod”, by Hobart Titus, serves 
well to make clear his suggestions which are contained 
in his article. Although one cannot see the rain, the 
tone of the print would suggest that the weather was not 
of the best. It shows what can be done in unfavorable 
circumstances. As is proved, rain does not necessarily 
prevent picture-making. The composition of the print 
is pleasing and the maker selected a good view-point. 

Data: Osterville, Massachusetts; October, 1.40 P.m.; 
Dull day, light rain falling; 3144 x 444 Revolving 
Back Graflex; 18-cm. Carl Zeiss; F/4.5; Distar lens 
attached and K-3 filter; stop, F/9; 10 seconds; Wratten 
& Wainright Panchromatic Plate; ABC pyro in Dallon 


tank: enlarged on Wellington Cream Chamois with 
Kalosat lens at F/11; developed in Amidol. 

“The Road to South Sandwich” is another excellent 
example of dull-weather photography and helps to 
illustrate the remarks which Mr. Titus makes in the 
text. The composition is attractive and reveals the 
possibilities of rain-day photography in the woodlands. 

Data: Sandwich, Massachusetts; same camera, lens, 
filter, plate; exposure 7 seconds; between showers; 
same developer, tank; enlarged on Velour Black with 
Tessar lens at F/8; developed in Amidol. 

The illustrations which Kenneth D. Smith uses to 
embellish his helpful and interesting article on “A 
Camera-Holiday in Germany” show that his eye has 
been trained to see the beautiful, the unusual and the 
commonplace subjects wherever they may be found. 
Even the record glimpse of “Our Humble Steed”’ is 
pictorial and pleasing. “Bavarian Lake’’ is a delight 
to the eye. The several planes do not conflict with 
ach other, and we enjoy the foreground, lake and 
mountains with pleasing impartiality—all three har- 
monize to make up the whole. ‘Dinkelsbiihl—Sen- 
gringer Strasse”’ is a typical street-scene and has been 
well handled by Mr. Smith. Light and shade have 
been used to advantage, and there are no heavy black 
shadows. Unfortunately, the sky is a bit glaring and 
blank, and the tower appears to be in a haze; but prob- 
ably our traveler could not wait for a more favorable 
moment. One of the best pictorial additions to Mr. 
Smith’s article is ‘“‘Kobollzellertor—Rothenburg” 
which adorns our front-cover as well as the text-pages. 
There is a solidity and strength about this picture 
which cannot fail to make a strong appeal to those who 
appreciate good composition and technique. The gate 
depicted is one of several picturesque medieval 
entrances. It is said that the following inscription is 
carved over the gate, “Paz Intrantibus; Salus Exeun- 
tibus’’ which may be translated, “Peace to those who 
enter; safety to those who depart’. Owing to Mr. 
Smith being almost ready to sail on a cruise to the West 
Indies, he did not have time to send data for several 
of his pictures. 

No pictures better illustrate Mr. Smith’s selection 
of the unusual, when it appeals to him as pictorial 
material, than “Underneath the Castle-Wall’” and 
“A Bavarian Vista’. Both of these pictures were 
hung at the Buffalo Salon, 1927. One is a virtual 
close-up and the other almost a panorama. In one 
case, Mr. Smith felt the appeal of the commonplace; 
and, in the other, the appeal of the unusual and the 
beautiful. In each picture he has made clear the 
appeal which made him wish to portray the subject 
before him. In the case of these two pictures we are 
fortunate to have some data to give our readers. 

Data: “Underneath the Castle-Wall’’; Landeshut, 
Germany; August; 4 x 5 Revolving Back Graflex; 914- 
inch, F/6.3, Protar lens; stop, F/8; 1/40 second; 
Panchromatic Cut-Film; pyro in tank after return from 
Germany; enlargement on Charcoal Black, Grade C. 

Data: “A Bavarian Vista’; September morning; 
made after a stiff climb up the mountain in back of 
Schloss Neuschwanstein; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; 7-inch, 
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F/7, Protar lens; stop, F/8; 1/40 second; Panchromatic 
Cut-Film; pyro in tank two months after return from 
Germany; enlarged on Old Master Buff. 

Our readers will recall a number of excellent pic- 
tures of the White Mountains of New Hampshire whieh 
Mr. Smith used to illustrate a previous article. In 
“Zugspitze” he has made an excellent showing in the 
face of a difficult subject. He succeeded in giving us 
an impressive view obtained after a thrilling ride by 
cable-railway and a difficult climb up the mountain- 
side. The day was hazy and this was a great handicap 
in doing justice to the magnificent view. 

“The Goose-Girl” reveals Mr. Smith’s ability to grasp 
a situation and to make of it a striking pictorial study. 
The play of light and shade, the mass of clouds, the 
figure of the girl balanced by the line of geese, the feeling 
of the open are all factors in making a strong appeal to 
the beholder. Perhaps there is a bit too much heavy 
shadow in the immediate foreground, and the horizon- 
line may be just a bit too near the center of the picture- 
area; and what appears to be a hay-mow behind the girl 
seeks attention a little too strongly. However, what 
camerist en tour can look out for every little detail? 

Data: Somewhere in Germany; August; 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic; 7-inch Protar, F/7; K-2 Filter; stop, F/8; 
1/40 second; Panchromatic Cut-Film; enlarged on 
Old Master Buff. 

Our recent “My Home” Advanced Competition 
aroused the interest of our readers in many parts of 
the country and overseas. From Bermuda we received 
“Welcoming Arms” by Allen Fraser. This is a glimpse 
of a typical home where Mr. Fraser works and plays 
during the winter-months. Light and shade help to 
make his effort successful. It is to be regretted that 
the large overhanging limb should have been allowed 
to intrude so prominently in the upper part of the 
picture-area. We compliment Mr. Fraser on_ his 
attractive title and portrayal of a Bermudian home. 

Data: Hamilton, Bermuda; January, 1927; sunlight 
through trees, 10.30 a.m.; 5 x 7 Graflex; Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar lens; 1/25 second; Agfa Film-Pack; 
enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom; film tank developed. 

Were it not for the data, one might believe that “A 
Typical Country-Home”’ by Karl Fichtner, was made 
somewhere in Europe. The house does not have the 
appearance of the usual American rural home. How- 
ever, the data make it clear that the picture was made 
inPennsylvania. In considering Mr. Fichtner’s subject, 
one cannot fail to appreciate the pictorial values which 
must have attracted him to this scene. There are 
several items in the composition which seem to struggle 
for recognition—the tree at the right, the dog, the dark 
overhanging branch and the chair on the lawn at the 
left. We took the liberty to tone down the chair which 
was too prominently white. The tree at the right 
seems to us to divert the eye from the house which 
should hold our exclusive attention. It is strange, 
sometimes, how many more objects will appear in a 
print than appeared in the finder or groundglass. 

Data: Paoli, Pennsylvania; May, cloudy; 4 x 5 
Camera; Turner-Reich lens, 8-inches focus; stop, full 
opening; 1/25 second; Eastman Plate No. 40; Developer 
Metol-Hydrochinon; enlarged on Enlarging Cyko. 

“The Lodge in Winter’, by Mary Callaghan, proves 
that often close at hand there is pictorial material for 
those who have eyes to see it. According to the data 
this picture was made in New York City and probably 
in one of the parks. So far as the lodge is concerned, 
it might just as well be in the Catskill Mountains or in 
Canada. There is little suggestion of a busy, crowded 
city in the picture. The composition might be 
improved by having the lodge not quite so close to 
the left margin. The picture-area seems to be crowded 


at the left and nothing to balance the weight at the 
right. The tree at the left is a bit too much in evidence 
in relation to the lodge which should be the center of 
interest. Nevertheless, Miss Callaghan has done well! 
to make the most of her opportunities in the city. 

Data: New York City; January, 2 P.m.; sunlight; 
314 x 4144 Kodak; 5-inch rapid rectilinear lens; Kodak 
Color-Filter; stop, U. S. 8; 1/5 second; roll-film: devel- 
oped with Rodinal; enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom. 

In “The Antique-Table” Wm. O. Yates brings our 
attention to the successful empleyment of the so-called 
commonplace. The table may be priceless; but to 
many camera-workers a table is simply a table, and 
nothing more. Apparently Mr. Yates placed great 
value on it to assist him to express his interpretation of 
the subject for competition. Although the table is 
the center of interest, the blackness of the vase, in 
contrast to the doily, the end of the radiator at the 
left and the bowl below seem to seek our attention and 
divert the eye from what should be the center of interest. 
The selection of one object to portray a thought or 
impression deserves appreciation and study. 

Data: Erie, Pennsylvania; December, indoors, 
8 p.m.; 1,000-watt lamp; 8 x 10 Century View Camera; 
Wollensak Verito, 18-inches focus; K-3 filter; stop, 
F/6; 30 seconds; Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
Film; Elon developer; Contact print on Vitava Etching 
Brown, Smooth Buff. 

As usual, William S. Davis has selected attractive 
and helpful illustrations for his interesting article 
“Still-Life Photographs with a Portrait-Attachment”. 
By studying the pictures, noting Mr. Davis’ sugges- 
tions and data, the reader will find that a new and 
extremely useful branch of photography has been 
revealed. The simplicity of the equipment will appeal 
to many who have assumed that still-life photography 
was a subject which only advanced amateurs and the 
professionals should attempt. To be sure, still-life 
photography is not new; but in the capable hands of 
Mr. Davis it does become new and attractive to those 
of our readers who have not had the courage before 
to attempt a still-life subject. 

*“My Studio” by Mario Lucio Scacheri is an interior 
which it is interesting and profitable to study. The 
arrangement of the room and the decorations are of 
value to those who seek new and original ideas. It is 
to be regretted that the picture and the chair at the 
left are partly cut off and that the same thing is true of 
a wall-decoration at the right. Probably Mr. Scacheri 
was limited by the available space and his photographic 
equipment. A wide-angle lens would have helped 
matters. The combined use of daylight and flash- 
powder was eminently successful. 

Data: Ernemann 9 x 12cm. Reflex; F/4.5 Ernotar 
lens; stop, F/11; one teaspoonful of Agfa flashpowder; 
approximate speed of flash 1/35 second; Ortho-Sen- 
sima Anti-Halo plate; Metol only, formula of Pro- 
fessor Namias; paper, Gevaert K-15. 

“Springtime is Fishing-time”’, by Harry T. Merritt, 
is not only appropriate at this season, but it is one of 
the best examples of centering the interest that we have 
seen. No matter where the eye enters the picture- 
area it is lead and directed to the fisherman. Although 
there are other highlights in the composition, his is in 
the highest key and thus again the eye does not fail to 
reach it. In fact, viewed at a slight distance, the pic- 
ture is almost stereoscopic in its separation of planes. 
Very true, the blank sky is to be regretted; but in this 
case there is not enough of it to detract seriously from 
the composition. 

Data: Made near Wolfeboro, New Hampshire; 3-A 
Kodak; roll-film; rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





His First Club-Outing 


A FRIEND of ours was the recipient of a 344 x 514 
folding-camera at Christmas. As his practical knowl- 
edge was confined to the use of an old-style Pocket 
Kodak inherited from a relative many years ago, 
he was naturally glad to possess a larger and up-to- 
date equipment. Wondering what was the best way 
to learn how to use the new camera, with its several 
adjustments quite new to him, our friend consulted a 
neighbor who advised him to lose no time, but to join 
the local camera-club. This he did at once. At the 
meeting, which he attended, he learned that the next 
outing was to be made to the seashore. This pleased 
him, for he was very fond of marine-pictures. 

The day of the outing was fine, and soon he had 
selected a favorable viewpoint from which to make a 
fine picture of the sea with a wonderful sunburst in the 
South. Interested in his success, several members of 
the party had gathered around him ready with helpful 
suggestions, if necessary. Having attached his camera 
to the tripod—in view of a slow exposure made neces- 
sary by his use of a three-time filter—he proceeded to 
release the shutter, when friend No. 1 exclaimed, 
“Why don’t you set your shutter?’ “Thanks; I 
forgot.” The change was quickly effected. Glancing 
toward the sea, the novice reached for the bulb just as 
friend No. 2 observed, “I’m afraid your camera isn’t 
level.” “I see that it isn’t; thank you.”” With this he 
adjusted the tripod-legs, and all hands agreed that 
everything now was “O.K.” Heaving a sigh of relief, 
the novice surveyed his view and began to flirt with the 
bulb. “Pardon me, brother,” interrupted another 
member of the trio, “but haven’t you forgotten the 
focusing-scale?” “By Jove, you are right!’ admitted 
the careless one and, reaching out, he racked the 
pointer to the 100-foot mark. “I guess now we are all 
set!’ said the camerist and, with a loud “One—Two!”, 
he completed the act. “Hurrah!” came simultane- 
ously from the full-throated trio, amid general excite- 
ment. “Now don’t forget to wind up your exposure!” 
the three friends shouted. All saw to it that this was 
done. It might easily have been overlooked by the 
camera-user. He had hoped to bag some more 
exposures; but he called it a day, thanked his friends, 
and spent the rest of his time watching others as they 
worked. Besides, he was not eager to expose his 
inexperience needlessly, nor to encroach on his friends’ 
time; for he was only a new, insignificant member, but 
a happy one. 





An Effective Criticism 





A scuLpTtor—let us call him ‘“Gurglefuss’’—had 
just completed the model for his memorial to the Ameri- 
can Bluejackets killed during the World War. It 
was a huge affair extending across one end of his 
spacious studio. It was also impressive in size, but so 
ultra-modern in conception and execution as to shock 
the sensibilities of those who were accustomed to admire 
only the truly beautiful. In appearance, the memorial 
was suggestive of Epstein’s Birds’ Sanctuary, in Hyde 
Park, which, unveiled in May, 1925, aroused a storm 
of protest throughout London on account of its extreme 


ugliness, vulgarity and lack of anatomical truth. 
The Gurglefuss product represented a huge angel of 
victory, a nude, overdeveloped, middle-aged woman, 
unlovely of form and feature, bearing aloft the totally 
nude body of a young man presumably that of a sailor. 
Desiring the best possible photograph of the work, 
Gurglefuss had engaged Boston’s foremost specialist, 
F. A. Saunderson, who was now preparing for the diffi- 
cult task of overcoming poor lighting-conditions, and 
inadequate working facilities, meanwhile concealing his 
personal disgust for the object of his skill. Gurglefuss 
had also sent for a naval ex-service man to obtain an 
intelligent and unbiased opinion—commendatory, if 
possible—from one to whom the huge model should 
make a sympathetic appeal. The naval hero appeared 
tobeinaquandary. He acted as if he were again facing 
the enemy. Once more surveying the atrocity, he 
shuddered; then, averting his gaze, he remarked sadly, 
“Gosh, it’s terrible! Wonder what awful things the 
boys must have done to deserve this. I don’t get it!” 


They Will Never Learn 


Our husky and observant youngster, the aged Mr. 
Blacar, practising optician and industrious camerist of 
Bangor, Me., is “always on the job”, as one of his 
friends remarks. Like the Editors, he discriminates 
in the use of words and terms; hence he frowns upon 
the abuse of replica, of which many persons are deliri- 
ously fond, but do not comprehend. Of course, news- 
paper-writers are among the greatest offenders, and 
Mr. Blacar sends a clipping from a well-known daily 
newspaper of recent date, which illustrates an alleged 
reproduction of King Tutankamen’s tomb at the 
British Empire Exhibition, London. The writer called 
it a “replica”! 


Certain Americans in Paris 


Tue loud-voiced lady with the Baedeker was evi- 
dently determined that her husband should get a proper 
insight into the genuine Louvre “prahposition”. Faint, 
yet pursuing, he turned a lack-lustre eye on canvas 
after canvas which she called on him to inspect. But 
he made no critical comment till she announced, ““That’s 
Jupiter and Antiope, by Titian’. (Please follow her by 
pronouncing “Antiohp”.) Then he gazed on the 
picture for a moment or two and delivered his verdict: 
“Say; there are no flies on Aunty!’—The Observer, 


London. 


Mind Toot of the Tooter 


He heard the toot but tried to scoot 
And beat the choo-choo to it. 
The poor galoot now twangs a lute— 
Take heed and don’t you do it. 
The Automobilist. 


An Overworked Service 


OF course, it’s an optimistic country. See how many 
special-delivery stamps are sold. 


Spartanburg Herald. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 








We have been expecting the printed positive in 
amateur motion photography for some time. Finally, 
this promises to become an established fact. However, 
in this as in almost every other radical change, unex- 
pected difficulties have arisen. In this particular case, 
it is the grain. Now just why this should trouble us, is 
unknown. At least, it is unknown if we judge the new 
process by the old standard process. It is axiomatic 
in photography that the slower and harder emulsions 
have the finer grain. It is logical then to suppose that 
the printed positive would have a finer grain than the 
reversed negative. 

This question of the printed positive is a vital one 
to the amateur. Such a process would give him small 
films with a snap and sparkle approximating the 


a rest since the days in the bacteriological laboratory, 
and fitted thereunto the micrometers, both stage and 
ocular. I then proceeded to investigate some grains. 
I shall not give the tabulated results, as to do’so would 
bring in manufacturers’ names in a manner which 
might be called unfavorable comparison. Suffice it to 
say that the reversed film shows a grain which is (a) 
finer than the new printed positive in one case; (b) 
approximately the same size in another; (c) coarser 
than the standard-gauge printed positive; (d) coarser 
than the projected reduction prints used in making 
library-films. 

It would then appear that a print made upon 
positive stock, bearing the standard positive emulsion, 
would result in a positive whose grain is finer than the 





A substandard printed positive. The curved line or band is 
in the film a fine pen stroke, a veritable hairline. Note 
the few clumps and general uniformity of the grain. 


quality of standard work—provided, of course, that he 
gets the proper negative to give this quality. It would 
make it possible for him to have duplicates made at 
any future time and would give him a master film 
which would be to all practical purposes of infinite 
length of life. Moreover, with the pre-charge for 
reversing removed, it is not too much to expect this 
film to sell for one-half the price of standard film or 
from two and one-half to three cents per foot in place 
of the existing six cents per foot for sixteen-millimeters. 

After receiving several inquiries concerning this 
question, I determined to do a little investigating; so 
I brought out the old microscope which has had such 


A thin line from a reversed film, emerging from a heavy 
shadow. Note the irregularity of the granulation and 
tendency to form clumps of irregular shape, not unlike 
reticulation-markings. 


reversed positive. In point of actual fact, the differ- 
ences in the actual size of the grain were hardly great 
enough to make any pronounced difference upon the 
screen. Moreover, I hesitate to think that in any case 
the actual grain could be seen under average con- 
ditions. It is presumed that any projected image 
measuring more than two by three feet will be made 
upon a screen of more or less rough texture. It is also 
to be supposed that the spectators will be, at the very 
least, six feet away from the screen. It is known that 
the finest of screen-projections would give a hopelessly 
diffused image if a piece of bromide paper were to be 
exposed upon the screen, and then viewed in hand. 
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A reversed film. Note the granularity due, not to grain 
itself, but to clumps of grain. 


The actual grain may be disregarded, from all 
practical viewpoints, I believe; but there is another 
factor which is a distinctly disturbing element. This 
is the tendency shown by the grains to form large and 
irregular clumps. Different specimens of reversed 
films show this tendency to degrees which vary widely. 
Evidently emulsion, exposure and development all 
have their part in clump-formation. There is one 
thing of great interest in this connection. Library- 
films, which as we know are reduced from standard 
negatives by process of projection-printing, were 
remarkably free of clumping. This with the actual 
smaller size of the silver-grain explains, in great 
measure, the superiority of these films. It is an open 
secret that dealers use library-films almost exclusively 
in demonstrating both cameras and projectors in the 
substandard field. 

In the accompanying illustrations which show a 
library print and a reversed print of well-known make, 
note that although the frames are not of the same size, 
due to masking in reduction, the width of the film is 
the same, indicating the same degree of enlargement. 
In the reversed picture, a coarse grain which is made 
of clumps, not grains, is distinctly visible and the 
printed enlargement shows a clean-cut appearance. 

Amateur kinematography, like amateur stillephoto- 
graphy has developed two large classes. The “button 
presser” and the serious amateur. The former is in 
the majority, and for him, we acknowledge freely, the 
present system is the better. He pays for his photo- 
finishing when he buys the film—he exposes it care- 
lessly and freely—he puts it in his projector, quite 
often untitled and unedited, and after a dozen or so 
projections it is shelved to become hard and brittle 
all unknown to the owner. For such, we repeat, the 
present system is ideal. It is the acme of perfection. 
But what of the smaller class of serious amateurs? He 
spends days in making a good film, he uses make-up 
on his actors, he directs intelligently, he uses props 
and sets. He makes art-titles and he edits his film. 
Often, he even goes so far as to tint his films. He makes 
in miniature a super-feature film; but to what purpose? 
He has but one copy unless he has others made at the 
time of development. When these films are worn out, 
he has no master to provide more copies; he lacks the 


fullest brilliancy and contrast in his films. In short, 
he has a film which is not an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for real, professional film. This class is 
going to turn to the printed positive. Moreover, every 
true amateur in photography resents the fact that his 
photo-finishing is done by others. He wants to do his 
own photo-finishing, and he will! 

With one exception, amateurs in the still field buy 
foreign cameras for their serious work. In the Graflex 
we have the supreme type of camera in its supreme 
embodiment. There is probably no reflecting-camera 
made which is its peer; but aside from that, fine cameras 
are imported. I speak now, not of the roll-film cameras, 
but of miniature plate models such as are used by the 
true experts. Is this history to be repeated in our own 
field, or will our own American manufacturers devote 
their splendid equipment and personnel to the manu- 
facture of film and laboratory devices whereby the 
serious amateur can develop his own negative, print 
it and develop his own print, and then tint and tone 
it to his heart’s content? Two facts exist. The amateur 
wants this; and he will get it. The question is: What 
will be his source of supply? American manufacturers 
have produced sub-standard motion cameras which 
have not been surpassed. Most foreign models are 
inferior; but will this leadership extend to film-pro- 
duction also? Let us hope so. 

But let us return to the grain, the bugbear which 
at present stands before the amateur who wants to do 
his own. This is a temporary setback, and should not 
last six months. If a projection-print can be made 
with fine grain, we must suppose that a contact-print 
can also be made with fine grain; for unless the clumps 
are unreasonably large, we do not have an actual 
grain-print in the printing-process, but a reproduction 
of the negative-image in the fine grain of the slow 
positive emulsion. Suppose that we have a negative- 
grain which covers the nucleus of a positive-grain and 
also covers six adjacent grains or portions thereof. 
In exposure, we find that if any portion of a grain be 
reduced, the entire grain will be reduced. Thus we 
would find that our large, black negative-grain pro- 
duces a small, white positive-grain. If we have a large 


(Continued on page 234) 





The film reduced by projection. Note the great reduction of 
granular appearance as compared with the reversed film. 
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MECHANICS 


Should Oil Be Used in the Motion Camera? 
Tue amateur has been warned so frequently that 
oil should never be used in the ordinary camera-shutter 
that he is afraid to oil the mechanism of the motion 
camera. A shutter of the usual type may be likened 
to a watch. There is very little mechanical strain 
placed upon any part, and heavy oiling would disturb 
its accuracy. On the other hand, the motion camera- 


mechanism, especially the intermittent movement, is 
placed under a strain which is tremendous when 
viewed in the light of its delicacy and accuracy. The 
entire mechanism should be kept well oiled, but 
urplus oil should not be allowed to accumulate. Any 
lubricating oil tends to gum with age. Some portions 
evaporate. It gathers dust and dirt and the fine particles 
worn from the metal parts themselves. For this reason 
old oil should be wiped away before applying fresh. 
The oil should be applied with a dropper, such as a 
toothpick, and just enough used to lubricate the 
bearing. Surplus oil will be thrown about in the 
camera, and if any gets upon the film a spot will 
result. As developing-solutions are compounded with 
water, and as oil resists water it will be seen that 
despite the alkaline character of the developing-bath, 
a spot will show where the oil has resisted the watery 
solution. So, keep the camera well oiled; but never 
over-oiled. 





How Often Should the Camera Be Cleaned? 

THE camera should be thoroughly wiped out with 
a brush after each day’s use. Even when idle, dust will 
gather in the camera, and this means a spotted film. 
The débris found in a camera consists of usual dust 
which is largely gritty in nature, of tiny flakes of 
enamel from metal parts, of metal dust, of bits of hard 
gelatin and celluloid fragments. All of these substances 
have abrasive qualities and will not only scratch the 














What Precautions Should Be Observed in 
Storing the Camera? 


THERE are many kinematographers who use their 
cameras only seasonally. Such individuals should be 
careful as to the condition of their instruments before 
toring them. 

The camera should be thoroughly cleaned. Those 
who habitually take their instruments down, should 
do so and make the cleaning thorough. Those who 
are not experienced in this work had best limit them- 
selves to those parts of the mechanism which can be 
reached in the usual manner. The camera is brushed 
out and wiped thoroughly. The gate should be opened, 
and if, as is usually the case, the gate and aperture- 
plate are of steel, these parts should be given a heavy 
film of a good gun-grease, which is of the consistency 
of fine vaseline but which has none of the acids so often 
present in vaseline. The intermittent and all-exposed 
steel-parts are coated with this grease. If the lens is 
removable, it should be taken from the camera, packed 
in linen and cotton and boxed. A plug or plate should 
be prepared to cover the lens-mount in this case. If 
the lens is not detachable, it should be covered with 
a lens-cap. In either case, the lens should be cleaned 
and polished before packing. Saturate a soft rag with 
a good, light oil and wipe out the camera again. Do 
not use enough oil to leave a perceptible coating, but 
just enough to catch the last bit of dust. If the inter- 
mittent has any springs in it, turn the crank until 
these springs are in the position of lowest tension. In 
the case of automatic cameras, be sure that the spring 
is fully unwound, and that all catches are placed in 
position of least tension. Thoroughly clean all finders 
and wrap them in old linen or soft tissue. Brush out 
the carrying-case with a stiff brush which will remove 
dust and raise the nap of the lining. Store the camera 
in its case, wrap the whole in heavy paper and store 
where it will not be subject to extreme changes of 
temperature or to dampness. 
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WE visited a two-man show at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Gallery last week, by Leonard 
Misonne and J. M. Whitehead. There are just 
over a hundred prints, most of them by M. Misonne. 
We had no chance of discussing the show with any of 
the committee; but we wondered what was the idea of 
this juxtoposition of exhibitors. Personally, we found 
it very interesting; for it showed us that Mr. Whitehead 
is a British Misonne, and vice versa. They seem to 
possess exactly the same outlook on nature, a wistful 
pensiveness, and in the presentation of her varying 
moods, they seem to take us into their confidence, so 
that we, too, feel the harmonious beauty and the latent 
sadness and pathos of the scene. Perhaps we should 
not have been so conscious of the sadness had it not been 
that all the exhibits are rather low in tone, and the 
day we were at the gallery, London was having one of 
its worst fogs! 

In his own sphere there is no photographer to beat 
M. Misonne, and the fact of his securing such atmos- 
sphere and “‘stimmung” in his work is, to our mind, 
one of the proofs that photography is a most uncanny 
art. Both he and Mr. Whitehead have achieved a 
standard of almost perfection in these landscapes; but 
where perhaps Mr. Whitehead scores is that he is more 
conscious of the strength of his individuality, and is 
content with landscape alone, but M. Misonne some- 
times includes figures. Here we think he is wise, for 
such landscapes as his and M. Misonne’s are so filled 
with personality and what one might call action, that 
they seem to us enough in themselves. Walking 
around the exhibition and discussing this point we 
came on “Le Troupeau”’, a flock of sheep, where we 
stopped. It was so very successful, but then, we 
agreed, sheep are really more landscape than figures. 

No one can give such a sense of weather as Misonne. 
In one exhibit called ““Dans la Tourmant” one has the 
sensation of being really in the midst of the snowstorm 
that he portrays—and such a pictorial one, too—but it 
is so bleak and fierce that we found it difficult to restrain 
shivers. 

Quite a different exhibition running at the same time 
was that of the Federation of Civil Service Photographic 
Societies at St. John’s Institute, Westminster. Includ- 
ing lantern-slides, transparencies, and a natural history 
section, there are two hundred and eighty-four works, 
and the fact of there being many contributors, and 
their subjects often holiday-records, makes the show an 
interesting contrast to that at the Royal. As in all 
other pursuits of the present day, technique is vastly 
improved compared with even’ a few years back; and 
many of the pictures are excellent, often because 
pictorial effects have been wrested from nature without 
recourse to subsequent manipulation. The camera 
has, so to speak, been given its head, and speaks quite 
frankly and often even artistically. 

It is a cheering sign of the times that the foundation 
stone of the new enlarged Gaumont Studio at Shep- 
herd’s Bush has recently been laid by Lady Cunliffe- 
Lister in the enforced absence of the President of the 
Board of Trade. The new studio will be equipped with 
the most modern devices and lighting-plant, and will 
provide a stage-area three times bigger than the old. 


The Gaumont Company is the oldest British film- 
producing and renting company, having been estab- 
lished in 1898. Since 1913, when the existing studio 
was built, ninety-four British films have been produced, 
including the most recent, “Hindle Wakes” and 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres”, both of which have 
been sold to almost every country in the world. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, who 
was present at the ceremony, did his best to cheer up 
our very sick industry by assuring his audience that the 
Government was earnestly concerned to afford every 
assistance in its power to enable home-producers to 
make pictures in harmony with the country’s history 
and ideas. 

A letter has recently reached us from a stranger in 
Australia. There are four pages, one of apology for 
venturing to write and ask us a question, another 
explaining that he has just come from visiting a photo- 
graphic friend who has shown him one of our photo- 
graphs, a third, praising the same, and on the fourth 
the great question is propounded and the mountain 
brings forth a mouse—what paper did we use to get 
this “fine effect’. We are all quite used to being 
asked about our cameras, lenses and so forth which are 
supposed to account for anything we may have done a 
little beyond the usual snapshooter; but this is the first 
time it has been the paper. Somehow, if our corre- 
spondent had used the expression “printing-process’’, 
it would not have seemed quite so absurd. But realis- 
ing that to some the process is everything and the 
personality of the user nothing, we felt inclined to 
flash the one word “kothena” across the ocean. 

But seriously speaking, kothena is a sound proposi- 
tion, and this paper is able to get more than most out of 
ordinary negatives; indeed, we are not sure that it will 
be good for the careless amateur, for it supplies distine- 
tion and quality that he never looked or hoped for 
when making his negatives, and his success will be too 
easily won. Some interesting examples, many of which 
are by continental workers, are now included in the 
Kodak Traveling-Exhibition, which opens next week 
in Dublin. 

We do not know how it is in America, but over here we 
are pursued by crossword competitions and puzzles. 
They stare at us from every newspaper we pick up, 
the atmosphere is tense with the mental struggles of 
our friends, and our dictionaries no longer gather dust 
on the shelf. In restaurants, buses, trains,—there are 
everywhere strained, brain-tired people obsessed and 
hypnotised by these little squares. Last week, when 
we opened our Amateur Photographer with the com- 
placent feeling that here, at least, we should be safe 
and at peace, almost the first thing that greeted us was 
the abhorrent nightmare pattern of black-and-white 
squares, almost a page full. No. 1. “Salt used for 
fixing-plates or films’, etc., etc.; and we groaned as 
we realised the crossword microbe had even infected the 
everyday materials used in photography; but we hear 
that the puzzle is taking on, and the prize of £25 (about 
$100) is a powerful stimulant. All the same, it seems 
time that somebody should seri usly set about dis- 
covering one of those pugilistic and beneficent microbes 
that rid our blood of such insidious enemies. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 








PHOTOGRAPHY—PRINCIPLES AND Practice by C. B. 
Neblette, A.R.P.S. 644 pages and 238 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $6.50. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 


It is with real pleasure that we welcome this splendid 
volume from the pen of C. B. Neblette whose name is 
well known to amateur and professional photographers 
in all parts of the world. The author is a member 
of the faculty of the Texas A. & M. College, formerly 
Director, Division of Photography, The Pennsylvania 
State College and author of many articles and reviews 
which have appeared in the photographic press. 
Within the past few months Mr. Neblette has become 
a contributor to the pages of PHoto-ErA MaAGaAzINE 
and thus his work has become better known to our 
readers. It is not necessary to add that he is eminently 
qualified to prepare the book which is just from the 
press of D. Van Nostrand Company, publishers 
exclusively of scientific text-books. 

With full credit to the many excellent volumes 
already available on the technical, scientific and pic- 
torial branches of photography, there does not seem 
to be an up-to-date school or college-textbook on the 
subject. Courses in photography are becoming more 
and more popular in many educational institutions; 
and, to meet the need of a thorough treatment of the 
subject, Mr. Neblette prepared this volume. He has 
drawn freely, and with full credit, from the many 
excellent sources placed at his disposal; but has, never- 
theless, given us the benefit of his long experience in 
teaching and in research-work. On that account, he 
may differ with some of the earlier writers, and some 
may question his conclusions and opinions. Be that 
as it may, he has stimulated interest, encouraged further 
investigation and has given teachers of photography a 
text with which they may conduct classes successfully. 

The volume is divided into a consideration of history, 
physics and chemistry, procedures and processes. A 
thorough knowledge of advanced mathematics is 
required for a clear understanding of some of the 
explanations relating to optics, physics and chemistry; 
but, for the most part, the average reader will find that 
he is able to follow Mr. Neblette without much diffi- 
culty. There are many chapters which even a beginner 
can read with understanding and profit. However, it 
should be made clear that this volume is not intended 
for an introductory text but rather as a serious and 
scientific consideration of the subject. It is a volume 
which is made of greatest value by a qualified teacher. 

That our readers may have some grasp of the 
scope of this work we list the chapter-headings in their 
order: The Development of Photography; The Camera 
and Darkroom; Photographic Optics; The Aberrations 
of the Photographic Objective; The Photographic 
Objective; The Photographic Emulsion; Orthochro- 
matics; The Latent Photographic Image; Sensitometry; 
The Exposure of the Sensitive Material; The Theory of 
Development; Organic Developing-Agents; The Tech- 


nique of Development; The Laws of Fixation and 
Washing; Defects in Negatives; Intensification and 
Reduction; Printing-Processes with Silver-Salts; Pro- 
jection Printing; The Lantern-Slide; The Toning of 
Developed Silver-Images; Platinotype and _Iron- 
Printing Processes; Printing-Processes Employing 
Bichromated Colloids (Carbon and Carbro) (Gum- 
Bichromate and Allied Processes) (Oil, Bromoil and 
Transfer); Copying; Natural Color-Photography. 

The volume is well printed, substantially bound and 
a splendid addition to the technical photographic library 
of the amateur and professional photographer. 


PuotocraPHic Workroom-HANpBook by Sigismund 
Blumann. 14 Photographic illustrations and 90 pages 
of text. Price, paper-cover, $1.00. San Francisco: 
Camera Craft Publishing Company. 


It might appear that there were enough books now 
available for the photographic worker and that the 
arrival of another was just one too many. However, 
after reading Mr. Blumann’s preface and reading 
through the book carefully, we find that there is a need 
for this book and that it will serve amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers conveniently and well. With 
all due respect to our good friends, the technicians, who 
delight in logarithms and see king theelusive “‘x’’ in 
equations and formulas, we believe that most users of 
photographic apparatus in the field and in the labora- 
tory prefer to obtain their information as simply and 
directly as possible. For this reason we believe that 
Mr. Blumann’s little book will prove to be very popular 
and helpful. 

The contents includes text and formulas relating to 
developing, fixing, copying, reducing, intensifying, 
weights and measures, bromoil, kallitype, flashlights, 
portraits, lenses, exposures, toners and many other 
practical tables, suggestions and tips. Mr. Blumann 
states that every formula given has been tried and 
proved to be satisfactory by test in his own laboratory. 
The fourteen portrait-illustrations have been repro- 
duced in several shades of ink and afford the reader an 
opportunity to study the effect of color on various 
types of portraits. Altogether, this new little hand- 
book will fill its own niche in photographic literature. 
It makes no great pretentions to literary, typographical 
or pictorial appeal; but it does do just what its author 
claims for it. We compliment him on his modest, but 
effective method of reaching and helping his many 
friends and well wishers who have grown to know him 
and to love him as Friend Blumann, Editor of Camera 


Craft. 


Amateur Kinematography 

(Continued from page 230) 
grain in our positive, it is an inherent fault of the 
positive emulsion, and may be remedied by using a 
finer grained emulsion on the positive stock. In an 
extreme case, a very slow, process type of emulsion, 
which is noted for its fine grain, could be used; but 
that, of course, would necessitate the use of a soft 
negative and of development-methods to produce a 
soft image. Unfortunately, in this case, the slower, 
fine-grained emulsions tend toward hardness in 
contrast. 

This is a problem for the photographic chemist, but 
one which will soon be solved. In fact, there are no 
doubt emulsions now in existence which will serve 
perfectly, for example, the standard positive emulsion; 
but whenever or from wherever it may come, its 
advent will bring a new field of pleasurable experiment 
to the amateur whose love is quite as much ‘in the 
darkroom as in the field. 
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THE MILITARY 
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We Are Not To Be Outdone 


Our good friends the Cadbys had quite a little to 
say in their March “London Letter” with regard to a 
new and marvelous aérial camera which had recently 
been perfected by the Royal Air Force School of 
Photography at Farnborough, England. We con- 
gratulate our British cousins on the truly wonderful 
achievement of making such a splendid contribution 
to the advance of aérial photography. However, the 
United States Air Corps, in co-operation with the 
Fairchild Aérial Camera Corporation, has been working 
steadily, and the following news-item which appeared 
recently in the Boston Herald shows that Uncle Sam is 
not to be outdone in contributing his share to the 
greater development of photography in the air. We 
quote as follows: 

“An automatic aérial camera which makes a con- 
tinuous series of pictures, and also records the time 
they are made, the angle of the camera to the ground, 
the altitude, the number of exposures, the focal length 
of the lens and the day; month, year, and other par- 
ticulars, has been developed by the Fairchild Aérial 
Camera Corporation and the United States Army Air 
Corps. The camera is the result of five months of 
study to provide the most efficient camera for military 
purposes. 

“The great value of the camera lies in the fact that 
it does away with the necessity of an operator. It may 
be placed in the fastest single-seated pursuit planes 
the planes of the army best suited to withstand attack 
—and in such a position that it cannot be seen by the 
pilot. of an enemy-plane. The pilot merely starts it 
when he gets over the area he wishes to record and the 
camera brings down the pictures and all the necessary 
data, which is made available in one-third of the time 
needed by former military camera-operation. 

“The camera, which was designed by Sherman M. 
Fairchild, president of the Aérial Camera Corporation, 
and inventor of a series of aérial cameras, is almost 
human in its operation. The intervalometer, which 
sets the machine in motion, is on the pilot’s instrument- 
board, and when he turns the dial the apparatus is set 
in motion for mapping an area of 180 square miles at an 
altitude of 15,000 feet, or a strip of surface nine miles 
long by two miles wide, allowing for fifty per cent. 
overlap on the films. If the camera is used in an 
observation-plane, the observer can change the film 
in three seconds and cover double that area.” 





A Photographic Flight in Panama 


Yes, we keep rather busy at France Field. The 
writer recently escorted Lieutenant McDonald in the 
photographic plane. He has been engaged for some 
time in mapping the Canal Zone and its appendages, 
which is quite a large order. Escort is rather a far- 
fetched term, however, for Lieutenant McDonald's 
DH-4-M2 ballooned up into the sky with amazing 
alacrity, while the writer’s mount faithfully plugged 
and wheezed away with wide open throttle; but 
appeared to get nowhere at all, despite 1,400 revolutions 
per minute with the nose well above the horizon. 

Later on it was found that the secret of the success 


of this climbing DH was a Martin Bomber propeller. 
So do we live and learn. However, when flying on the 
level making pictures at 10,000 feet, the writer turned 
only 1,450 to keep up with the photo-ship turning 
1,500. The writer’s plane had a Micarta prop and 
was a heavy tank ship equipped to carry 135 gallons 
of gas, but the photo-ship had a 110 gallon tank. 
They were both supplied with 110 gallons of gas; but, 
if anything, the photo-ship was the heavier loaded 
plane with its camera and other appendages. 

Lieutenant McDonald cruised back and forth over 
Trinidad Lake clicking off his exposures, while the 
writer dogged his steps faithfully, the idea being that 
in case the photo-ship or, for that matter, the other 
ship, is forced down, the survivor will observe closely 
where he landed or “‘cracked up”, as the case may be, 
and immediately report the location of the plane and 
the number and strength of the alligators, so that 
measures may be taken to rescue the victims or other- 
wise dispose of them. 

Flying over the jungle is quite a problem. Perhaps 
it would be advisable to jump with a chute and then 
perhaps it would not, for the alligators are hungry, 
and then there are the boa-constrictors. However, we 
have very well-serviced ships and well-adjusted motors. 
And then we saw some wonderful cloud-effects. They 
have clouds here and sunrises and sunsets that are a 
joy to behold. 

Lieut. H. C. Downey, A.C. 


Photography at Army Signal School 


Stitt and motion photographic courses will be 
included in the list of subjects of the Army Signal 
School at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, and is the 
first course of its kind to be offered in an Army school. 
The object of this course is to impart the principles 
which govern photography and to train the students 
in the making of historical and news-pictures to the 
end that the Army will be better able to preserve 
pictorial records both of its present and future activi- 
ties. Two courses each of nineteen weeks will be 
given. Lectures will be delivered from time to time 
by civilian experts on this subject, and experienced 
cameramen will explain the tricks of their trade. 


F.E.K. 


Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


Ir is not too early to plan to send your boy, or some 
one else’s boy, to one of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps to be held in all parts of this country 
during the coming summer. No, not to make a 
soldier of him, but just a strong, clean man—a man 
with some idea of obedience, system and respect for 
this country’s flag. The duration of the camps is 
for one month and all expenses are paid by the Gover- 
ment. For the physically and mentally fit young 
man, with plenty of energy and no place to spend 
it during the summer-months, the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps have proved to be a godsend to 
boys and parents alike. We shall be glad to supply 
further information as soon as the 1927 program 
is announced. 
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To ensure p tion, emen ts and reports should be sent in 


not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


THe outstanding event in the Department of 
Photography of the Brooklyn Institute during the 
month of February was the recent lecture and demon- 
stration by Mr. Joseph Petrocelli, on “The Making of a 
Bromoil Print”. In it Mr. Petrocelli accomplished 
what none other has, viz.: packing to the doors the 
studio with an extremely eager, attentive and deeply 
interested audience. After giving a history of the 
bromoil process, he instructively told just what to do 
and what to avoid in order to obtain a good bromoil 
print; then putting this into practice, he made a print 
which justified his instructions and thereafter showed a 
number of bromoils of scenes visited by him in his 
recent two-year trip abroad. 

Miss Sophie Louisa Lauffer’s exhibition of prints of 
places visited by her during her trip abroad last sum- 
mer, went on the studio walls on Monday, February 
14th, to remain there until the 26th. The exhibition 
consists of some fifty odd prints; about half of these 
are small contact prints, many of which could with 
advantage have been enlarged. The show was of 
uneven quality, not hanging well together and does not 
do Miss Lauffer justice. 

Awhile ago the enthusiasm of Mr. Zerbe’s pupils was 
strikingly manifested by the presentation to him of a 
fine, up-to-date printing-table. 

Myers R. Jones. 


International Exhibition of Photographs 


An International Exhibition of Photographs will 
be held September 14 to October 2, inclusive, at the 
Hall of the Society of Art, Budapest, Hungary, under 
the auspices of the Association of Hungarian Amateur 
Photographers. Last day for receiving prints will be 
August 1, 1927. Entry-forms and further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. Stephen Kerny, 
secretary, Egyetem ucca 2, Budapest IV, Hungary. 


British Spas Photographic Competition 


TuoseE of our readers who would like to spend a 
fortnight’s holiday at any one of the British Spas within 
the British Spas Federation will do well to send for 
entry-blanks for the British Spas Photographic Com- 
petition to be held at The Pump Room, Bath, England, 
June 1 to 15, inclusive. Last day for receiving prints 
will be May 14, 1927. The judge of this competition 
will be W. L. F. Wastell, Hon. F.R.P.S. well known to 
the photographic world as “The Walrus” and Assistant 
Editor of The Amateur Photographer of London. We 
have a few entry-blanks for those who apply promptly. 
F. G. Tutton, F.R.P.S., 3a Terrace Walk, Bath, 
England, is the secretary and will be glad to supply 
further information. This competition is in connection 
with the International Photographic Exhibition of the 
Bath Photographic Society to be held at the same time 
and place, but F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S., will be the judge. 
We have entry-blanks, or Mr. Tutton will send them 
direct to those who write for them. 


The Deeks Color-Sheets 


In this issue our readers will find an announcement 
with regard to a new photographic material which 
makes color-photography on paper practical and easy. 
The inventor of this new method is Mr. H. C. J. Deeks 
of Sea Cliff, New Jersey, who also produced the Raylo 
process of color-photography which is already known 
to our readers. By the use of Deeks Color-Sheets, it 
is claimed that anyone with ordinary photographic 
knowledge and the usual apparatus can readily obtain 
color-prints on paper from their separation negatives. 
The Deeks Color-Sheets are ready to expose, have a 
rapid exposure; but not too rapid for comfortable work- 
ing in the darkroom. The development is said to be 
simple and quick. There are no dye-baths or staining. 
There is perfect register. No special apparatus is 
necessary. Colors are permanent and dependable. 
The process is excellent for transparencies. Mr. Deeks 
discovered this new process recently, after many years 
of research work. Further details may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Deeks as suggested in his announcement 
in our advertising-pages. 


Royal Photographic Society Exhibition 


TuE Seventy-Second Annual Exhibition, under the 
auspices of the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, will be held September 12 to October 8, 
inclusive. Last day for receiving prints will be 
August 12, 1927. Section I will include pictorial 
photography, prints, lantern-slides, color and stereo- 
transparencies and prints. Section II, Kinemato- 
graphy. Section III, Natural History, scientific and 
technical photography. We have a few entry-blanks 
available. Without a doubt this exhibition is one of 
the leading salons of the world and many of our readers 
are well qualified to enter prints successfully. 


Hammersmith Hampshire House Exhibition 


Tue Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy will be held at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, 
Hammersmith, London, W. 6, England, April 22 to 
May 1, 1927. Last day for receiving prints April 7. 
It is to be regretted that this announcement reached 
us too late for publication in our March issue. This 
excellent exhibition is under the auspices of the Ham- 
mersmith Hampshire House Photographic Society, and 
merits the hearty support of pictorial photographers. 


New Pamphlet on ‘‘Leica’’ Camera 


THE increasing interest in high-grade pocket roll- 
film cameras is shown by larger sales and by requests 
for more information on models of this type. The 
“‘Leica’”’ camera is an equipment which has won its 
way steadily in popularity among those who desire 
the best in a camera of this type. A new pamphlet 
No. 1098 has just been issued by E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 
10th Street, New York City, and this should be in the 
hands of those who wish to obtain the latest informa- 
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tion. We note several new “Leica” accessories which 
will add greatly to the pleasure and profit of using the 
“Leica”’ camera. For example, there is a Film-Pro- 
jector for Film-Strips, a Printer, a new Enlarging 
Apparatus, and the camera itself is now fitted with a 
Compur shutter instead of the focal-plane shutter for 
those who desire a less expensive model of this excellent 
camera. Altogether our readers will find that two 
cents is well invested to learn more about this outfit. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


‘“*Agfa Photoblatter”’ 


RECENTLY a well-printed, attractively illustrated 
booklet reached us from Agfa, Berlin, Germany. We 
were much impressed by the pictorial, scientific and 
industrial pictures. Those who can read German will 
find a number of excellent articles for their benefit. 
We noted that Agfa conducted a large and very popular 
photo-contest along lines similar to the one carried out 
so very successfully by Agfa Products, Inc., 116 East 
13th Street, New York City, last year. Perhaps the 
American representatives have some extra copies of 
“Agfa Photoblitter’’; if so, we believe that our readers 
will be glad to obtain this interesting booklet and sug- 
gest that they write to the New York address. 


A Market for Your Photographs 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, amateur and industrial, who desire 
to sell their photographs will do well to obtain the list 
of market-places for photographs issued by Mr. P. B. 
Oakley of Geneva, N.Y., whose announcement appears 
on our classified advertising page. 

Mr. Oakley, himself, is eager to purchase up-to-the- 
minute news-photographs, any size from postcard up 
to 8x 10 and is looking for representatives in all parts 
of the country. Fire, wrecks, floods and the like are 
desired. Rate of pay depends on the value of the 
photograph. ‘We want anything that is newsy’, 
says Mr. Oakley. 


Z. T. Briggs Begins Mother’s Day Campaign 


In the effort to promote photographic attention of 
Mother’s Day among the portrait photographers of the 
country, Mr. Z. T. Briggs of the Z. T. Briggs Photo- 
Supply Company, 916 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., has inaugurated a well-planned publicity campaign 
which merits the hearty support of all photographers. 
No financial help is asked; but the moral support of 
photographers is earnestly desired. This campaign 
will be under way at the same time the National 
Campaign is in full swing, so that the public will receive 
a strong stimulus to have pictures made. Mr. Briggs 
has worked out a set of advertisements, folders and 
suggestions which will be of great service in arousing 
interest in Mother’s Day and in having pictures made 
for that day. We hope that our readers will write to 
Mr. Briggs and obtain full particulars at once. 
Mother’s Day is May 8, and there is no time to lose. 


Two of Our Readers Join Forces 


Unper the business-name of Bermuda Photo- 
Service, Queen Street, Hamilton, Bermuda, Allen 
Fraser and Walter Rutherford have joined photo- 
graphic forces and are prospering by meeting require- 
ments for portraits, press-photographs, flashlights, 
motion-pictures and _ photo-finishing. It will be 
remembered that Allen Fraser lives in Halifax, Nova 


Scotia and Walter Rutherford in Toronto, Canada— 
both have been consistent contributors to our competi- 
tions and often prize-winners. Needless to say, we 
wish these good friends abundant prosperity and may 
their success be an inspiration to others who would 
like to make photography their profession. Then, too, 
those who would escape the rigorous northern winters 
might adopt a similar solution to the problem. 


Drem Bromoil Materials 


Many of our readers who are keenly interested in 
the making of bromoils will be glad to know that 
the Drem Products Corporation, 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, has joined the list of PHoto-Era 
advertisers. The announcement in our advertising 
pages will be of interest and value to all our readers 
as there are several photographic accessories, in addi- 
tion to bromoil materials, which owners of still- or 
motion-picture cameras will be glad to know about. 
It will be recalled that Dr. Emil Mayer personally 
devised, perfected and tested the materials which are 
sold under the Drem name. We suggest that descrip- 
tive matter should be requested without delay. A 
prompt reply is assured. 


Exhibition by American Physicians 


WE were very much interested to receive the catalog 
of the First Exhibition of Works in the Plastic and 
Graphic Arts by American Physicians held at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, March 1 to 15, inclusive. 
In looking cver the names of many well-known physi- 
cians who have adopted one of the arts as a hobby, we 
note the names of Drs. Emily Dunning Barringer, 
Amasa Day Chaffee, Charles H. Jaeger, Theron 
Wendell Kilmer, Arthur Nilsin and D. J. Ruzicka who 
submitted photographs. In the case of Dr. Kilmer, 
so well known to our readers, we learn that he used 
carbon, carbon-porcelain and chloride processes for 
his prints. In the introduction, Dr. Samuel Lambert. 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine, says 
“Every man and woman should find a hobby to ease 
the routine of business and of home living. And this 
hobby should, at least, have an absorbing interest 
and preferably should demand a creative effort’’. 
How well photography meets this requirement for busy 
men and women! 


For Sale—One Camera 


TAKEN from the diary of a flapper: 

Tuesday—It was Jim last night. We parked near 
Edgewater Beach. Nice boy, but needs pepping up 
a lot. Talked about photography and art. Never 
again!—Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Bits of Photographic News 


H. C. Wi1cox of the photographic laboratory of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington, 
D.C., has invented a vacuum-cleaning apparatus to 
remove dust-particles, broken brush-bristles, and so 
forth, from the faces of photographic plates before they 
are put in the plateholder. 

Camera-plates are usually dusted off with camel-hair 
brush or velvet to remove any dust particles on them. 
This dusting sets up a static electricity, which causes 
the particles to drag behind the duster, and some of the 
particles persist in remaining on the plate. The 
vacuum device cleans the plate perfectly and quickly. 
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A method of identifying new students by photo- 
graphs has been adopted at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. All students are now photographed upon regis- 
tration; and, under the plan inaugurated, five prints 
will be made. One of these will be attached for iden- 
tification to the students’ records in the office of the 
registrar; others are for use of the college physician, the 
dean of men or of women, the dean, and the head of 
the department in which the student is enrolled. 


Frep E. KunKEL. 


The National Photographic Advertising 
Campaign 
AcTUALLY bushels of letters from photographers, 
stockhouses and manufacturers from every state 
and dominion on the American Continent are pour- 
ing into the campaign headquarters office as the big 
$2,000,000 National Advertising Drive gets off to a fly- 


you contribute or not, your business will undoubtedly 
be greatly benefited by this campaign; but as a sporting- 
proposition I feel sure that no member of the Com- 
mercial Branch wishes to get in under the tent, but 
would prefer to pay the full fee at the gate, which 
means when the solicitor from the campaign-manager 
calls on you, give him your contribution and help in 
the biggest thing we have ever attempted.” 

From W. F. Oliver, 16 Elm St., Baldwinsville, Mass.: 
“T have read ‘Teach the Millions’. In conception, 
execution and presentation the campaign is a concrete 
demonstration of the collective ability in the industry. 
That any photographer should hesitate to subscribe 
his share seems incomprehensible. I assure you my 


unqualified endorsement of all details submitted.” 

From M. J. B. Schriever, 115 Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa.: “I am in receipt of the Plan-Book 
sent me today and I am very much gratified with its 
contents. 


This advertising-campaign is without a 





ing start. Those who are familiar with the work and 
efforts of other industries to gather together a “‘war- 
chest” with which to tell their story to the people have 
been astounded at the wave of interest and enthusiasm 
which has been taken in the business-building effort 
by the photographers of this country. Here are a 
few of the many endorsements that have come into 
the committee: 

From J. W. Scott, Chairman, Commercial Section 
of P. A. of A.: “As Chairman of the Commercial Section 
of the P. A. of A., I have considered it my duty to see 
that the interests of the Commercial Photographer 
were fully protected in the National Advertising 
Campaign. I attended the meeting of the National 
Board held recently in New York with this idea firmly 
planted in my mind. I am fully convinced that we 
are going to receive an absolutely square deal in this 
matter. Charlie Kaufmann, of Chicago, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the Commercial Photographer is 
unquestioned, is now a member of the Committee 
which has the final say in all matters pertaining to 
this campaign. With him as our representative in 
this important position, we can enter this campaign 
with assurance and enthusiasm. 

“Now let’s lay the cards on the table. Whether 


doubt the biggest real thing the Association has ever 
undertaken, and the manner in which it is being handled 
assures its success. According to your plan for this 
campaign you are accomplishing four major objects, 
as I can see them. First: Your four years’ cam- 
paign of advertising insures its financial success to all 
concerned—as it is continuous advertising that pays. 
It indicates substantial and real business men back 
of the project. Second: It is a dignified campaign 
which elevates the profession. Third: It creates a 
buying interest in photography universally over the 
entire United States, and last but not least, it gives 
the average photographer a standing which he has 
never had before—as he is backed up by the National 
Association. This should mean an incentive for him 
to do better work, to maintain this standing, resulting 
in a better remuneration for the product of his studio. 
I see no reason that the campaign should not be a 
tremendous success and the fund should be over- 
subscribed; and there is no question but what it will 
be, when photographers, little and big, fully under- 
stand the real value they will receive from the same.” 


“More Than a Million in March”’, the slogan adopted 
for the campaign by the National Advertising Com- 
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mittee of the Photographers Association of America 
for the drive to obtain the $2,000,000 for the four-year 
national advertising-program, will be made true, 
according to George W. Harris, general chairman. 

“With $825,000 in signed acceptances on March 
1, we are bound to pass the million-dollar mark this 
month. With nearly eight hundred committeemen 
actually working assisted by forty paid representatives 
of the National Fund-Raising Committee, and with a 
committee of fifty cleaning up the allied lists, we will 
be far beyond the million-dollar mark before the end 
of this month rolls around,” says Mr. Harris. 

The second half of the race will be no harder than 
the first part, according to Mr. Harris. He says that 
ninety-eight per cent. of the commercial and portrait- 
photographers are subscribing. Every fact points to 
this being the most successful National advertising 
money-raising campaign of this nature ever conducted. 

“We cannot say definitely that we will raise 
$2,000,000 on the first canvass of the industry. It is 
very difficult to say that the quotas will work out to 
these totals. We can say that practically every 
photographer will subscribe his fair share. It looks 
now as if the fund will run over $2,000,000; but everyone 
must realise that for the first time absolutely correct 
information about this industry from Mexico to Alaska 
has been gathered together in setting the quotas; and 
there are bound to be some errors,” says Mr. Harris. 

The western coast will be represented on the 
Advertising-Committee in the person of Mose Grady 
of Seattle, Wash., whose appointment has been 
announced by George W. Harris. Mr. Grady has 
been in close touch with Charles J. Pettinger, 
Indianapolis, Chairman of the National Fund-Raising 
Committee, by letters and long-distance telephone. 
The California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Utah 
Teach-the-Millions Committee members are being 
guided in the work by field representative L. V. Gardner 
of Los Angeles. 

The second Honor-Roll went to the entire ingastry 
on March 1, and has already grown. to the. size” Where 


it takes two sides of a large printed page with the’. 


names set in solid small type. One of the features 
of this Honor-Roll was a letter from the Chilcote 
Company announcing that all of their traveling-sales- 
men had subscribed to the fund and had thus become 
members of the Photographers Association of America. 

It has been explained by C. J. Pettinger, chairman 
of the National Fund-Raising Committee, that two 
companies now have all of their salesmen on the 
Honor-Roll. These two are the Fowler & Slater 
Company and the Chilecote Company. It is expected 
that many other companies will join this list shortly. 
It has been explained that $50 a year is the minimum 
subscription from a salesman, and that it is necessary 
for his house to have accepted its quota before he is 
eligible. A special Honor-Roll button is being given 
to each salesman on the list. 


Three hundred commercial and portrait studio own- 
ers assembled in Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Feb- 
ruary 14, for the first official meeting in the $2,000,000 
advertising-campaign. 

Seated from left to right at the speakers’ table are 
L. C. Vinson, Executive Secretary of the P. A. of A.; 
C. J. Pettinger, Chairman of the Fund-Raising Com- 
mittee; Fred Millis, Advertising Counsel; Charles J. 
Kaufmann, member of Advertising-Committee, and 
the “big smoke” behind the drive in the Chicago dis- 
trict, ably assisted by George Daniel Stafford, at his 
left, representing the portrait-men; and Cyril Clark, 
representing the commercial section. 





Simultaneously with the Chicago meeting, the cam- 
paign was officially opened by State Chairmen in 
twenty-two states, with the fund already approaching 
the $700,000 mark. Fund-raising Chairman Pettinger 
predicts the half-way mark will be reached by the 
middle of March, and that June 1 will see the $2,000,000 
fund over-subscribed by photographers, stockhouses 
and manufacturers. 

Some essential facts about the program and the 
campaign to raise the money are pointed out by George 
W. Harris, Washington, D.C., General Chairman 
of the Advertising-Committee of the P. A. of A. He 
urges attention to these three important points: Each 
person is asked to pay only for what he gets in the 
campaign; you are not being asked to give anything; 
and quotas of photographers are set on the basis 
of circulation. “This campaign runs over four years 
because it will take us that long to really make the 
people in this country photograph-conscious,” said 
Mr. Harris. “Our Eastman subscription of $400,000 
is the biggest one ever made to such a campaign 
as this in the history of business. Who said photo- 
graphy had not arrived at the stage of big business, 
when we have more than $600,000 subscribed be- 
fore the official opening of the campaign? This 
campaign is for portrait as well as commercial photo- 
graphers. There are two slogans. All the material 
used in this campaign and all the many selling-helps 
that will be furnished to subscribing-photographers 
will be trade-marked or covered by copyright. In- 
fringements by non-subscribers will be rigidly followed 
up. Advertising is planned to begin this June.” 


Hats off to Memphis, Tennessee—the first city to 
go over the top—and, get this, Memphis over-sub- 
scribed the quota set. A fine group of photographers— 
those Memphis people—and a fine State Chairman 
they have in Jack Cassady.—National Campaign Head- 
quarters—NaTIONAL Funp-Ratsinc CoMMITTEE. 


Four German Companies Merge 


THE merging of the four largest photographic con- 
cerns in Germany is announced in a report from the 
American commercial attache at Dresden, covering 
the four largest German factories of photographic 
apparatus, motion-picture and kinema machinery 
and supplies, optical instruments and apparatus. 
The purpose of the fusion is said to be: (1) to decrease 
production-costs by teorganising, standardising and 
simplifying manufacturing-processes; (2) to increase 
output and quality by eliminating duplicate activi- 
ties; (3) to reduce organisation “‘overhead”’ costs 
within Germany as well as in foreign markets and 
branch offices and (4) to complete more successfully 
against foreign factories which have grown enormously 
during war and postwar years. 


William T. Knox 


Many of the old-time pictorialists will regret to learn 
of the recent death of Mr. William T. Knox, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., who was very active in photography between 
1900 and 1915. His work was well known to the read- 
ers of the photographic magazines. He was secretary 
of the American Federation of Photographic Societies 
which sponsored the first open and independent photo- 
graphic salon. He was an active member of the Salon 
Club, Postal Camera Club, Metropolitan Camera Club, 
and the Department of Photography of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Photography. The direct cause of Mr. 
Knox’s death was a paralytic stroke, from which he 
never recovered. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 










We Extend Our Thanks 


In behalf of all those who are directly or indirectly 
connected with the editing and production of Pxoto- 
Era MaGazinE let me extend our thanks for the many 
hearty expressions of goodwill and good wishes which 
have come to us from our subscribers, advertisers and 
cotemporaries with regard to the organisation of the 
Puoto-Era PusiisHinc Company. Frankly, we 
deeply appreciate these evidences of sincere interest and 
friendship. We shall endeavor to continue to merit the 
goodwill, co-operation and support of our readers and 
advertisers. 


No Pleasure for the Editor 


It is a matter of regret to me that our good intentions 
suffered a severe jolt in the case of the March issue 
which was very late. We expected and deserved to 
have our attention called to the unprecedented delay 
in the arrival of that issue. All that we can say is 
that it is not so easy as it might appear to get a new 
organisation to running smoothly the first month after 
it begins to function. It is needless to say that every 
effort will be made in the future to avoid a repetition 
of this delay in the arrival of PHoto-EraA MaGazine. 
I might add that it is no pleasure for the poor Editor 
to be on the receiving end of letters of complaint. 
However, he derives a grain of comfort from the reflec- 
tion that PHoto-Era MAGazINE seems to be very 
much in demand when so many take the trouble to 
ask the whereabouts of their copies, if these are at all 
delayed. 


We Appreciate Suggestions 


THE organisation of the PHoto-Era PuBLISHING 
Company has seemed to be the signal for many readers, 
old and new, to send in suggestions “for the good of 
the order’. It has been a real pleasure to read these 
communications and to take the many excellent sug- 
gestions to heart. Obviously, all of them cannot be 
adopted at once and some are not feasible at the present 
time; but in due course a number of them will be tested 
and included in our program for greater service to our 
readers. 


The New Competition Is Approved 


Tue Exposure-Makers’ Competition is beginning to 
make itself known and the entries for this competition 
are increasing steadily. This competition is reaching 
out to a large class of readers who have pictorial skill 
and excellent camera-equipment; but no time and no 
facilities to do their own photo-finishing. We have 
received many letters which approve this new com- 
petition. 


Photo-Era Picture-Exhibits 


We have not madea very loud noise about our 
picture-exhibits which are moving about the country 
and have been exhibited by camera clubs, educational 
institutions and libraries. These exhibits have been 
praised highly and the demand for them is steady. We 
aim to reach those who do not have access to salons. 






Acting the Part of Radio-Receiver 


It appears to be an Editor’s lot to act in the capacity 
of radio-receiver. He is expected to get the best 
possible program from the air; but he cannot always 
avoid static and some interference, and a few squeaks 
and howls. However, let me assure my readers that 
there is no happier man alive than an Editor who 
succeeds in tuning in a splendid program for his 
readers and does it regularly, and on time. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club in Lead 


Wirtn only three months to go, the race for the 
Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup is becoming really exciting. 
Since September, 1926, when the 1926-1927 race began, 
the Seattle Camera Club has kept well in the lead until 
the past two months when the Brooklyn Institute, 
Cleveland Photographic Society and Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club have been fighting it out for second 
place, with other camera clubs not far behind. The 
result of the February competitions upset the lead of 
the Seattle Camera Club and gave it to the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club which is now one point ahead 
of the Pacific Coast Club. Furthermore, the Brooklyn 
Institute is now tied with the Seattle Camera Club 
for second place, but the Cleveland Photographic 
Society is still a formidable contender. According to 
our records the standing of the clubs in the Pxoto- 
Era Tropuy Cup Races is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............ 5 
Seattic Camera Club..........00%..000. 4 
ck 4 
Cleveland Photographic Society......... 2 
Qvegon Camera Club. ................. 1 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club............. 1 
Syracuse Camera Club................. 1 


We again sound the warning that contestants must 
not neglect to state on data-blanks and on backs of 
prints that they are camera-club members. The race 
is becoming so close that one point may mean the 
difference between winning or losing the PHoto-Era 
Tropuy Cup. It is not too late for more camera clubs 
to be represented. To be sure, they might not get 
the cup this year; but they will have formed the excel- 
lent habit of sending in prints regularly. Next year, 
1927-1928, they will be ready for a flying start. We 
urge camera club members who have not yet entered 
prints to read the announcement in our advertising- 
pages and send in prints for the March Advanced or 
Beginners’ Competitions. 


Our Apologies to ‘‘The Commercial 
Photographer’”’ 

If there is any one thing which we consider very im- 
portant editorially, it is giving full credit to all contem- 
poraries from whose pages we quote. In the case of the 
poem, “The News-Photographer”’, page 179, of the 
March issue, we were not informed that it appeared 
originally in the October, 1926, issue of The Commercial 
Photographer until our good friend Charles L. Abel, the 
Editor, very kindly brought the matter to our attention. 
We take this opportunity to make amends. 
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